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ae UNPARALLELED rapid development of natural 
sciences and the application of their resu!ts in 
roduction, as well as the growth in the volume of in- 
ustrial production within the relatively brief period sin- 
e the end of the Second World War, have not proceeded 
venly in all parts of the world. It is a familiar fact that, 
arallel with the perfecting of production processes, the 
echnical and, therefore, the financial resources, which 
Te necessary to ensure a working place in production 
re constantly on the rise. Investments in production are 
icreasing all the time and the manufacture of capital 
oods is becoming ever more complicated. On the other 
and, the purchase of equipment on the basis of a more 
t less backward production and the sale of raw mate- 
ials is plaicng underdeveloped countries in an increas- 
agly difficult position on the world market, even without 
ne other factors of internationa’’ political and economic 
elations, which are further aggravating that situation, 
9 the detriment of the less-developed countries. 


It is not surprising therefore that the difference in 
fe per capita income between the developed and under- 
eveloped countries should be growing all the time. 
the same applies to the less-developed countries which 
Te experiencing a comparatively rapid development 


thanks to great efforts. This phenomenon is most appa- 
tent in the case of countries at the lowest level of eco- 
nomic development, where the over-ail national income 
is growing at a barely quicker rate than the population 
imcrease, and where a scarcely perceptible per capita in- 
come increase is being recorded as a result. 


The detrimental effect of such a development, noi 


only upon the prospects of underdeveloped countries. 
but on the prospects of economic progress of the develon- 


ed countries themselves, was recognized by all the par- 


ticipants in the discussions on this matter in the United 
Nations. After many years’ resistance in the United 
Nations, the most highly developed countries have ad- 
mitted these truths, as well as the need for granting fi- 
nancial assistance to underdeveloped countries. But even 
so, there is not yet an international, world-wide mecha- 
n’sm with adequate financial means and so organized as 
to be able to perform its function with full respect for 
the principles of the UN Charter. 

The UN bodies — Technical Assistance and th: 
Special Fund — have about 65 million dollars at their 
disposal annually and are limited to various programmes 


from the sphere of technical assistance in the widest sen-~ 


se of the word. According to expert estimates, made by 


o 
; 
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those who were entrusted eight years ago with analysing 
_ the problem of underdeveloped countries for the United 
_ Nations, those countries would have to receive from 

10,000 to 15,000 million dollars annually to be able to 

increase the pace of their development to such an extent 

as to avoid their relatively lagging behind the most de- 

veloped countries. 

From what does such a disparity between the recog- 
nized needs and their effective realization arise? Ob- 
viously we cannot find the answer in the sphere of eco- 
nomic considerations. The probiem of underdeveloped 
‘countries, in fact, is mot am economic problem exclusi- 
vely. It originated from the policy of exploitating the 
formerly relatively low difference in economic develop- 
ment as an instrument for political domination in the 
era of colonial expansion. The countries which were the 
first to embark on modern technical and economic de- 
velopment were not interested in extending their achieve- 
ments to the rest of the world but, on the contrary, strove 
to exploit the created advantage for themselves to 
the maximum. 

The wide post-war spread of liberation movements 
in the colonies and dependent countries, especially in 

_ Asia and’ Africa, has broken up the colonial systems 
created in previous centuries, bringing nearer the day of 
the final and complete liquidation of colonialism. The 
largest part of the colonial empires have wrested them- 

~ selves from the rule of the colonial powers, forcing them 
to recognize their independence. In the economic field, 
this gave rise to the imcreased need of developed coun- 

tries to maintain the purchasing power for their pro- 
ducts in those underdeveloped areas, to safeguard a mar- 
ket for themselves. 

That direct economic interest led to the creation of 
bilateral or regional forms of crediting and financing by 
way of long-term loans to a larger number of underde- 
veloped countries. However, this form of financing had, 

and has; limited aims to ensure the indispensable deve- 
lopment of trade relations. It is therefore understandable 
that the underdeveloped countries, being parties to such 
arrangements, have continued to exert pressure in the 
United Nations for the creation of universal forms of 
financing the economic development of underdeveloped 

_ countries, for an action which would tackle the very 
essence of the problem of economic development. 

The resistance of highly-developed countries, which, 
in various forms, still prevails in their stands in the Uni- 
ted Nations, can be imterpreted in no other way than as 
a lack of concern for a radical solution of the prob'em 

of economic backwardness. It is obvious that those coun- 
tries can fully emancipate themselves only on the basis 

of a level of economic development which will make 
them truly equal partners in all aspects of internationa’ 
relations, 

The imcreased resources which have been accruing 
to underdeveloped countries in recent years under va- 

-rious loan agreements, do not invalidate the above con- 

‘clusions but reflect the influence of new elements in in- 

ternational relations. The arms race between the great 
powers has led to such a development of the instruments 
of destruction that it has become not on!y immoral, but 
unrealistic to expect an expansion of influence through 

_the use of arms. Consequently, there was greater recourse 

to financial means as a weapon in the rivalry between 
the great powers. 
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All these new actions, whether multilateral or 
question of the funds of highly-developed countries, bea 
the distinct mark of bloc-exclusiveness; Of course, tha 


_ does not mean that the underdeveloped countries ar 


unable to put those resources to beneficial use, or the 
they do not constitute a contribution to their econom! 
development. However, not only the limited nature o 
those resources and, quite frequently, the other accom 
panying elements involved in such arrangements, but als 
the insecurity introduced into them by the variable na 
ture of political interests, cause their usefulness to b 
restricted. 

Unquestionably the latest plan for the establish 
ment of an Economic Development Association withis 
the International Bank, will also suffer from such weak 
nesses. Despite its connection with the United Nations 
the International Bank’s membership does not includ 
the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe 
The capital of that new Association should amount tc 
1,000 million dollars. From that fund, low-interest, long 
term loans should be granted. Beside the political limi. 
tations, this action, both by its scope and the probabl 
rate of spending the means, will hardly relieve the exist. 
ing condition to an appreciable extent. | 

Only a deep and comprehensive attack on the pro- 
blem of economic development, accompanied by th 
guarantee of universality, can give the necessary impetu 
and maintain the high degree of motive power which i 
indispensable in order to raise two-thirds of the huma 
race from misery and economic backwardness. However 
to be able to do that, it is not enough to earmark parti 
cular financial’ means. The objection made by econo 
mists that the amount of resources that can be usefu'l) 
invested in a given country is limited and conditioned b 
a series of factors, among them the degree of cenera 
education, technical qualifications, beside a series o! 
material factors and the degree of organization of th 
economy, is not entirely unjustified. 

The primary precondition for the stepped-up deve 
lopment of underdeveloped countries is the systemati 
zation and stabilization of political conditions, which i 
constantly hampered by sundry interests and interferenc 
in the internal affairs of those countries within the frame 
work of the cold war. On the economic level, reall 
comprehensive and extensive technical and organizatio 
nal assistance is necessary to enable accelerated usefu 
investment of the necessary financial means, always pro 
vided that such assistance does not become an instrumen 
for interference in the internal affairs of those countries 
that it does not become a source of fresh threats to thei 
independence. 

In order to realize on a wide front those economi 
preparations to put an end to the lagging behind 
uderdeveloped countries in the ever-quicker tempo of de 
velopment in the world, at Jeast as much _ resource 
would be needed as the total of all the funds for techni 
cal and financial assistance existing today or being plan 
ned. However, the application of those means for tha 
purpose presupposes, on the one hand, the existence o 
far larger resources for financing capital investments an 
a degree of mutual confidence which is unthinkable i 
a world torn by bloc conflicts. With the existence of in- 
ternational tensions, it is difficult to conceive of a massive 
movement of experts, scholars and practical workers, 
the availability of technical and organizational experien 


md all the other methods of technical, scientific and 
omic co-operation,without which not even the lar- 
financial means'can yield adequate fruits. 

_ Of course, that does not mean that one should await 
er times, leaving matters to run their course as be- 
re. On the contrary, what has just been said only 
ows — in respect of the financial means and interna- 
1 co-operation — what proportions assistance to un- 
developed countries should assume. In the mean time, 
S Necessary to augment assistance through the United 
tions to the maximum, for only in this way, with di- 
ct assistance, can the preconditions for closer co-ope- 
ition be created and the mistrust and political tension: 
tcome, that is to say, the preconditions for the quan- 
tive and qualitative promotion of economic assistance 
underdeveloped countries on a scale such as the UN 
perts have estimated as the necessary minimum. 
Consequently the striving for economic assistance 
underdeveloped countries through the United Nations 
arranted not only on account of greater effectiveness, 
, in the first place, because it is the only way that can 
to the degree of co-operation as regards the volu- 
> of the resources and the intensity of co-operation 
lich, while it may appear fantastic and unrealistic in 
esent conditions, is, in fact, indispensable to be able 
‘balance development somewhat, even if over a longer 
fiod of time, in certain parts of the world, thereby 
ating the basis for stable imternational co-operation 
the political sphere as well. 


ent Topics 


Bi N ITS present form, the concept of co-existence 
_~* appears in the midst of the cold war, passing, 
lietly but forcefully, from the sphere of theoretical- 
losophical contemplation to the terrain of day-to-day, 
actical policy. In these days, countries from different 
ts of the world proclaim the policy of co-existence as 
ir political programme, as a formula which, applied 
“contemporary international relations, should afford a 
y out of the intolerable situation of the cold war and 
clude its revival for a long time. In the past, war re- 
sented a great and grave evil for the world and man- 
id, but today it is universally recognized that, in its 
est atomic-nuclear version, war appears as more or 
$ certain and total destruction of civilization, as a 
€at to man’s very survival. It was inevitable, there- 
@, that it should be countered by a formula capable of 
mpting people and nations to eliminate armed settle- 
it of accounts and the cold war as the prelude to 
h a settlement for a long time. 


Meditations on 


ing the international situation as a whole, and its impact 
on the work of the United Nations, one may expect that 


- in the final ana‘ysis the long-standing efforts of those 


countries which have sought a proper solution of this 
question will not remain in vain. This year, too, as in 


previous years, our delegation has adopted a clear and. 
resolute stand ever since its discussion in the general de- 


bate, being in the forefront of the activities for a world- 
wide system of co-operation through the United Na- 
tions Organization designed to assist underdeveloped 
countries. 

Since the beginning of this activity in the United 
Nations, our country has recorded great ‘successes in its 
own economic development. Today it iis already in posi- 
tion to extend assistance, even if on a modest scale, to 
the less-developed countries, and that is what it is al- 
ready doing within its possibilities. Our country’s interest 
in that problem has not been thereby lessened; on the 
contrary, closer economic contacts with the less-deve- 
loped countries have revealed the complexity and urgen- 
cy of that question with even greater clarity. 


Co-existence 


by D. J. 


Until quite recently co-existence was being proclaim- 
ed, or, more accurately, applied, by many countries in 
the world, but mainly, however, by those outside the 
existing blocs. Both as a political programme and as an 
act of political faith, co-existence has so far been pre~ 
dominantly the cause of those countries and areas which 
were looking for and seeking, each by itself and all to- 
gether — regardless of the mutual differences of one kind 
or another, conditions and relationships in which they 
could live, build and advance in peace, freedom and se- 
curity. While identifying itself with an non-bloc policy 
to some extent, co-existence did not lead to isolation 


from the blocs or to a severance of relations with them, — 
nor did it launch a struggle of any kind against those 


formations. But, by its very nature, it ruled out blocs, 


just as it could not reconcile itself with the other deri-— 
vatives of the bloc-division of the world and the cold — 


war, with the armaments race which, during its course, 
was bringing the world nearer to the point of no return. 


At this year’s session of the UN General Assembly 
the proposal to establish a special UN fund for: the fi- 
_mancing of economic development — SUNFED — will — 
again come up for discussion. This makes the eighteenth 
assembly so far to deal with that question. Past results — 
are very modest. It is unlikely that this year’s debate, 
either, will produce any definitive results. However, tak-. 


{ 
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iaeir inner logic, blocs are founded on a certain ideo- 
logical-political exc.usiveness and affinity of the member 
countries — co-existence has peace and co-operation 
among all peoples and countries, on a basis of equa- 
lity, as its fundamental assumption. It is universal, or, 
rather, pending its becoming that it could not be con- 
sidered to have become a component part of reality. 

At Bandung, Accra, Monrovia and at a series of si- 
milar international meetings and conferences, a majority 
of Afro-Asian countries proclaimed the principles of co- 
existence in the form of the familiar guiding principles 
both for international relations and for action in the 
wider international community. As an expression, above 
all, of the anti-colonial trends and freedom-loving aspi- 
retions of dependent and underdeveloped areas of the 
world, these conferences possess another aspect as well 
representing as they do strong support for the principles 
and practice of co-existence in the world of today. That 
vests them with a more durable significance and aspect. 
Guided by the same principles and practice, the inde- 
pendent policy of our country, whether in its relations 
with the countries of Asia and Africa, where it has re- 
corded enviable progress, or, equally so, in its relations 
with other areas and bloc-groupings, has achieved both 
significant and edifying results as regards the possibilities 
presenting themselyes in the present-day world for a 
series of mutual differences and specific feature. It would 
be erroneous, though, to consider that co-existence has 
remained limited and that it has had an impact only on 
the practice and political consciousness of Asia and Afri- 
ca or the non-bloc world. Having perforce found them- 
se'ves within bloc-frames, or because another alternative 
did not appear feasible or realistic in the given condi- 
tions, certain countries from the bloc-groupings fre- 
quently adjusted their attitude to the spirit of co-existen- 
ce in relations with countries beyond their inner circle, 
thereby confirming the attractive force of that idea, one 
often obstructed by artificially-created relationships and 
restraints. 

Viewed as a whole, the meaning of a thus proclaim- 
ed and practiced co-existence narrows down to a desire 
to settle the unresolved problems of the world in peace 
and by peaceful means to modify as painlessly and peace- 
fully as possible where they have outlived and un- 
acceptable, and to ensure to the weak, backward and un- 
equal the conditions for progress and survival in inde- 
pendence and equality. c 

Consequently it is not accidental that co-existence 
has fairly insistently been formulated as active, pro- 
claiming that the world ought to aspire to something 
more exa'ted than a state of affairs wherein, leading an 
ordinary, passive co-existence, countries and nations with 
different systems and other differences would merely put 
up with and tolerate one another. Such a formulation 
started from the idea that co-existence should signify a 
dynamic political programme, and an all-embracing pro- 
cess, in the course of which unacceptable relationships 
between peoples and sources and the causes of friction 
and conflicts, would be eliminated by peaceful meais. 
and wherein the very sources of the cold war and armed 
conflicts between peoples would be tackled. 

If co-existence were to be confined to mere appease- 
ment and mutual tolerance of peoples and countries 
with differences, it would not offer the mecessary way 
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Ualike the bloc restriction and exclusiveness — since, by out, or lead to those progressive changes in the work 


to which mankind aspires. Of course, co-existence pre 


‘supposes pacification and peace-making in an antagonisti, 
world such as the present-day one, and it could not ski 


conditions and phases. Pacification and peace-making a 


the first step must be taken as the beginning and thi 


starting point for the steps to follow. In its further dura 


tion such a co-existence could not fail to delve mox 


deeply and extensively imto the very sources of dispute. 
and frictions, with a view to leading, in place of mutua 
intolerance, to active co-operation and the rapproche 
ment of all, in mutual equality. 

Since a new trend — a trend of pacification beazs 
to appear in relations between the U.S.A. and th: 
ULS.S.R., or, rather, between the East and West, here anc 
there one meets with formulations of co-existence indi 
cating that it might come to be identified with a state 
of truce and pacification between the two antagonistic 
groups, accompanied by a both-sided recognition of, and 
respect for, the existing positions. If such be the case, 
it would mean that the range of the new trend between 
the East and West would be limited to a simple substi- 
tution of the cold war condition by a certain truce and/or 
modus vivendi, and that this — at least judging by what 
is occasionally heard and said — would constitute the 
sphere of the East-West relations. As for the othe 
spheres of the relations between the bloc-groups, and the 
other directions of their action, matters would remai 
more or less unchanged and the new trend would not 
necessarily extend beyond the inner inter-bloc relations, 
If such a conception and assumption were to be confir 
med, then co-existence would narrow down to a fairl 
shallow, superficial process as far as concerns the depth 
and a fairly sphere of international relations as far 
concerns the breadth of its action. In other words, if 
might mean that the new trend would stop halfway, sa 
tisfying itself, in the main, with a certain change of the 
state of affairs, in the inner sphere of the East-West re 
lations alone. : 

There was almost no one who could, or dared, dis 
pute the positive effect and sound consequences of the 
familiar major changes which were inaugurated recently 
in East-West relations. Pacification between the antago- 
nistic groupings and their joint seeking of a modus vi 
vendi, instead of the previous friction and the cold war 
accompanied by constant sabre rattling, could not be 
underrated and it has already brought an enhanced feel: 
ing of security to the world as it is. Even what has beer 
achieved as the result of the recently inaugurated chan 
ges has been received in the world with relief, as an 
couraging new development. But the matter would prov 
a short-lived and insecure cease-fire if it merely stoppe 
there and if one only remained in the inner sphere 


mutual relations. Besides, such a condition could hardly 


be termed co-existence except in the sense of an elem 
tary mutual tolerance for the duration, in the course 
which matters and relationships would, on the whole 
remain unchanged, and the causes of friction and co! 
flicts unaffected and barely glossed over, to flare u 
again with increased force and destructive power at 
suitable moment. : 

When speaking of co-existence as the only alte 
native to the cold and hot war — and it is in that int 
pretation alone that it has, in fact, achieved its press 
powerful support in the contemporary world — it is un 


erstood that, parallel with its spread, it will, for exam- 
le, enable the colonies and dependent countries to gain 
xeir rights, and the unequal countries to gain the gua- 
antees for their equality, while undeveloped countries 
ould be afforded the possibility to overcome their dif- 
culties, backwardness and inequality in a’ quicker and 
asier way. The necessary possibilities for the settlement 
f problems such as disarmament, German unification, 
nd the other European and world problems would be 
forded in the course of the establishment of a lively and 
tive co-existence. In short, it is expected and presumed 
lat co-existence, as a policy, includes complete accep- 
mce of a particular practice and particular principles 
wards everybody without distinction, and also as re- 
ards the settlement of all outstanding problems, with- 
ut exception. There are plenty of reasons to consider 
nd believe that co-existence in that sense alone provi- 
ss the alternative to the condition of cold and hot war, 
nce it is not, nor can it be reduced to, a temporary tactic, 
ut it is and remains a long-term programme. 


- It is only a few years since co-existence was pro- 
aimed im its present form and since it started to be 
racticed, but even during this brief period, as a creative 
icy, it has penetrated deeply into the consciousness of 

oples and nations in all continents, being adopted as 
1 effective political course. The present encouraging 
acification between the big powers of East and West, 
; the augury of a new era in their relations, represents 
i a considerable, if not predominant, measure the fruit 
the forceful and beneficial influence and attraction of 
existence, in the face of which all the arguments of 
blocs had to bow, recognizing its superiority, espe- 
uly when mankind is apprehensive before the uncer- 
tomorrow inherent in bloc policy. To that extent, the 
ew trend has begun umder the sign of the affirmation of 
-existence and represents a recognition of its value. 
| order to achieve more lasting results and so that the 
iole world may experience the benefits of pacification, 
e should not dare to be satisfied with having pacifica- 

turned into a tactical breathing-spe!l, which must 
ds be followed by fresh and even more dangerous cri- 


ses than before. The safest way to avoid this is for East 


and West to apply the new trend in all directions of their 
activities, and in all domains of their relations, without 


distinction as to countries, areas and continents. Provi- 


ded that all — and primarily the big powers today — ac- 
cepted and practiced co-existence as a long-term pro- 


gramme of their policy, a revival and return of the cold 


war, would be frustrated, and peopte and nations from 
all areas, regardless of the differences separating them, 
would be able to live and create, shoulder to shoulder, 
in peace, independence and equality. 


Probable early meetings between Eastern and West- 
em representatives on various levels and in various com- 
positions concerning such questions as Berlin, Germany, 
and disarmament may remove the deadlock on some of 
those burning problems of today and perhaps safeguard 
the next step in the wake of that made thus far. It is true 
that this will still be made in the inner sphere of East- 
West relations and perhaps, firstly, it will be marked by- 
a joint search for a truce, from the present positions. But, 
by the very logic of things, every fresh step will entail 
the necessity for further steps. The burning need for the 
solution of other unsolved problems, for regulating un- 
settled relationships and generally for arranging matters 
and relationships in the domains beyond the inner inter- 
bloc sphere as well, demand appropriate answers and 
measures which will not differ from those imposed by 
the proclamation and adoption of the principle of co- 
existence for the sphere of inner East-West relations. 
It would be more than difficult to reconcile it with 
an interpretation and practice which would be confined 
to narrow and exclusive regions and which would put 


it to the service of momentary, temporary needs, even 


if for the account of the best political combination. As 
the sole alternative to the cold war and the danger of a 


destructive war, co-existence calls for universal applica- 
tion and a deep delving into the existing order of things 
and relationships; only in such an interpretation could 
it yield the results expected of it by people and nations 
— unhindered progress in peace, for all alike. 


onference in Santiago and Inter-American Relations — 


by Dr. Jorge Julio GRECO 


c 
‘ (Letter from Buenos Aires) 
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“gue: the foundation of the Organization of Ame- 
© ican States (OEA) in 1948 under the Inter-Ameri- 
‘Treaty for Mutual Assistance, foreign ministers of Ame- 
in states have met only five times in special sessions. 
h an extraordinary meeting has recently taken place in 
fiago, where the ministers discussed specific problems of 
Ontinet. If it is taken into account that out of the seven 
tions brought by some members against others because 
olations of their territories, four. were made during 


recent months, it may be concluded that the inter-American 


system was subject to hard trials. 
Two basic motives have influenced the creation of this 


" system: on the one hand, the wish of various North-Ameri- 


can governments to turn the western hemisphere into their 
sphere of influence under the Monroe Doctrine proclaimed 
in 1823, and on the other, the tendency towards rapproche- 
ment and the maintenance of cordial relations between Latin- 


American republics. Since the creation of the Pan-American 


a a hi 


Aion in 1890 under the saflaenee ‘of the United Sistel ahs 
contradiction between a continental orgiamization for co- 
operation and the ,Big Stick“ policy pursued by governments 
of the countries which had patronage over the organization, 
has become increasingly apparent. In fact, from that time 
until the beginning of Roosevelt's policy of good neighbour- 
liness in the thirties, the governments in Washington openly 
intervened in the internal affairs of Caribbean countries and 
even resorted to annexation of territories. 

_ The good-neighbour policy at the time of Roosevelt 
considerably improved relations between the North-American 
government and the governments and public opinion in Latin- 
American countries But, this change of policy did not pre- 
vent the struggle between various groups of national bour- 
geoisie or against popular movements. In wiew of the under- 
developed economies and social systems in the Caribbean 
area, governments were overthrown by force either as a 
result of internal clashes, or because of the international 
complications brought about by the activities of exile groups 
aimed at overthrowing the governments which banished them. 

Thus, there have been frequent invasions of territories by 
emigrants during the past 25 years, with or without the par- 
ticipation of the governments which granted asylum. Atl 
this goes to show that international tension is a component 
part of life in the Caribbean. 

In recent months there has only been a sporadic increase 
of tension. This was a cause for concern to many countries 
of the continent, and especially the United States which con- 
siders that the newly arisen situation threatens its interests 
in this area and its prestige throughout the world. In fact, 
North-American investments in Latin American countries are 
mainly concentrated in the Caribbean area. Moreover, the 
Caribbean Sea not only washes the shores of Florida, but 
also constitutes the Atlantic zone on the approaches to the 
Panama Canal which serves as a control ground for the 
tockets fired from Cape Canaveral towards African territory. 
Finally, account must be taken of the fact that in the con- 
cepts of North-American policy in the post-war period, 
especially after the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine, 
Latin America has become a link in the world-wide strategy 
of the United States. 


The causes of the Chapultepec Pact of 1945 and the 
Rio de Janeiro Pact of 1947 providing that an attack on 
one American state will be considered as attack on all and 
will bind them to extend mutual help“, as well as the exten- 
sion of the Continent’s zone of security to almost the whole 
of the North Pacific and a large part of the North Atlantic, 
are the legal foundations of this concept. They are equiva- 
Jents of NATO, SEATO and the CENTO Pact in which the 
United States also takes part. For the inter-American system 
to be effective both in respect of co-operation between the 
member-countries and as regards its ability to serve the 
aims of global North American strategy, unity within this 
group is essential. It is clear that the extreme tension between 
Some countries in the Caribbean area threatens that unitv. 
Moreover, it is becoming essential for the United States that 
the Latin-American countries should be in agreement and 
that they should support its policy both within and outside 
the hemisphere. 


_ The appearance of Fidel Castro’s Government in Cuba, 
however, gave a special character to the tension in the Ca- 
tibben area In the first place, Castro’s victory showed that 
a popular movement could come to power even though it 
had to fight against an army, a police and powerful internal 
and international economic interests. Since some governments 
in Caribbean countries are in the hands of one or several 
families which exploit them for their own interest and in a 
manner which bears many semi-feudal characteristics, the 
groups of exiles from these countries, which have been abroad 
for several years already, are doubling their efforts to 
overthrow these governments which use the same methods 


of the globe. In this situation, President Kubitschek of B a 


as those which brought about the fall of Batista. Apart from 


that, the Cuban revolutionaries are determined to carry out 


radical changes in the economic and social pattern of their 
country. The recently enacted Land Reform Bill is one of 
the first steps in that direction. Since the large estates subject 


_ to expropriation are North-American property, the owners, 


considering themselves damaged, are trying to mobilize all 
the influence within their reach to prevent implementation of 
the Land Reform Act, using also the old slogan of ,Com- 
munist infiltration” in Cuba to this end. On the inter-Ame- 
rican plane, the Cuban leaders are requesting equal treatment 
by the United States and considerable expansion of its eco- 
nomic assistance. Finally, on a world-wide plane, they 
seem to desire a policy outside the big military blocs, and 
the strengthening of relations with Afro-Asian and those 
countries which are pursuing the policy of active neutrality 


It might even be said that behind the tension in th 
Caribbean area, a reappraisal of imter-American relations is 
in fact, going on. Cuba has placed herself at the head of this 
undertaking, but there are many countries which either sup 
port her acts, or approve of them but keep themselves in the 
backgound because they do rot want to oppose the United 
States with which they maintain intensive political and eco 
nomic relations. The main objections which have for soma 
time been made and are increasingly being made, to the 
United States as regards its policy in Latin America could bd 
defined in the following way: 1. Lack of adequate technica 
and economic assistance in order to overcome underdevelop 
ment effectively; 2. Support of the governments on th 
the continent which are known as dictatorial and anti-popular 
3. Imposition of big tariffs on the import of basic Latin 
American products which are of great importance to th 
countries which produce them; 4. Low-price sales of Americar 
farm surpluses on the world market; 5. Restrictions impose: 
on trade between the Latin-American and the Soviet blo 
countries; 6. Use of the Organization of American States a 
an ordinary appendage to the State Department, and 7. Us 
of the Latin-American countries’ votes as a voting machine 
in various international organizations. There has recently bee 
great dissatisfaction in Latin-American diplomatic circles wit! 
the North-American acceptance in Geneva, without prio 
consultation, of a proposal to the effect that the Latin-America 
countries should be excluded from the new Disarmame 
Commission). This new approach, on many points of whic 
Latin-American countries have been insisting already for som 
time, cam be reduced to the following: the effective an 
integral co-operation of a big, rich nation (i. e., the Unitel 
States) is indispensable for solving the social and economi 
problems of a score of poor republics. These demands werp 
not met, as it was expected, either at the 10th Inter-Americale 
Conference in Caracas (1954), or at the Economic Conferencd 
in Rio de Janeiro (1954) and Buenos Aires (1957), basicallif 
because the United States engaged itself in some more urgerp 
obligations arising from world-wide strategy in other par@ 


zil last year took the initiative for the so-called ,Pang 
American Operation“ which partially represents the substana 
of the Latin-American countries aspirations. Recently, 2 
the latest conferences of ,,The Twenty-One“ in Washingtol, 
(1958) and Buenos Aires (1959), the United States indicate 
that it had begun to take Latin-American demands indy, 
consideration and accepted some of the proposals submitte: 

including those on foundation of an inter-American ban 
which it had previously resisted. 


For all these reasons, although the Santiago Confereng? 
was a direct result of the need to analyse the situation in thy 
Caribbean area with the aim of reducing tension there, th 
spirit of a different approach to relations on the Continen 
which the Latin-American countries support, was constant : 
present in the atmosphere. . 


_ The origin of the Seatice Coilioees: goes as far back 
July” 2, when before the Council of the Organization of 
merican States the Dominican Republic accused Cuba and 
fenezuela of having organized an invasion of its territory a 
mth before and of preparing new invasion forces on their 
arritories. The Dominican Government, claiming to be threat- 
ned, asked for an ‘urgent consultation of American foreign 
linisters, invoking the 1947 Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 

io de Janeiro which provides for the possibility of this extreme 
yeasure when the peace and security of the continent are 
areatened.’ As this demand received no support, the Dominican 
jovernment withdrew it. In similar circumstances the 
\rganization of American States usually appoints an ad hoc 
ommission to explore the situation, and the commission 
onfines itself to visiting the territory on which the invasion 
as taken place and the spot from which the invasion alleged- 
r started, but Cuba and Venezuela took the stand that, 
ven if a commission were formed, they would not allow it 
) enter their territories. 

Then the United States, which looked with anxiety at 
ve situation in the Caribbean area, and three other countries 
emanded a conference of American foreign ministers, invok- 
ig Article 39 of the Charter of the Organization of American 
tates adopted at the 9th Inter-American Conference in 
Ogota (1948), under which these consultations may be held 
to consider problems of general character and of common 
terest to the American countries“. The proposal was upheld. 

: The lengthy discussions which ensued within the Council 
ir a number of days prior to the acceptance of the proposal 
) hold the consultation showed that many Latin-American 
untries did not believe the situation to be sufficiently 
fave as to require a special foreign ministers’ session. They 
referred discussions on that question at the next Inter- 
merican Conference to be held early in 1960. The adopted 
mmula invoking the Charter of the Organization of American 
ates instead of the Rio Pact was in fact the product of an 
greement on the degree of danger caused by the situation in 
we Caribbean area. This question was of some importance, 
i, the graver the character ascribed to the situation there, 
greater would be the weight of the arguments in favour 
| creating a special body to oppose this situation, for example, 
. inter-American police force the formation of which was 
ipported by the United States and rejected by Venezuela and 
uba. A compromise was also reached in fixing the agenda of 
ie Conference which gave it a wider character. In addition 
) the task of considering »the international situation in the 
aribbean area”, measures which should be applied to 
lsute respect of the principles of non-aggression and non- 
* and ,the effective practice of representational 
amocracy and respect of human rights” were also included. 
| order to ensure Cuba’s presence, it was later indirectly 
iggested that an item on ,underdevelopment and its effect 
1 political instability“ would also be included in the agenda. 
| other words, that the cause of the conflict between the 
Ominican Republic on the one hand, and Cuba and Venezuela 
1 the other, would be relegated to the background. 
- At the meetings held between August 12 and 18 there 
q an atmosphere of cordiality except among the delegates 
the three countries. There were more than twenty drait 
olutions. Some of the countries insisted on the need to 
ect the principle of non-intervention (the Dominican 
public, Haiti, Mexico, the United States), others on the 
spect of human rights and the principles of representational 
cracy, stressing economic underdevelopment as the main 
se of political and social instability on the continent 

, Venezuela) Other coumtries mainly had in mind all 
ese factors, but every one attached different relative import- 
nce to them. 

' The United States, confronted with the impossibility of 
ing an inter-American police force, proposed the establish- 

of a Commission to Watch over the Caribbean Area” 
sh failed to receive substantial support and which was 


A so 


"moreover attacked by Cuba and Venezuela, and that. even 
when the supporters of the idea suggested, as a compromise 


solution, the extension of the action of such a commission . 


over the whole of the Continent. But, on the other hand, an 
agreement was reached to give greater powers to the Inter- 
American Commission for Peace established in 1940 pending 


the 11th Inter-American Conference in 1960, The rights 


granted also included ,,a recommendation to the effect that 

it should study the questions which caused this Conference 

to be convened“ (i. e., the Conference in Santiago). 
So far as the other adopted resolutions are concerned, 


it may be pointed out that the Foreign Ministers’ Conference - 


in Santiago, in contrast to the earlier conferences convened 
to discuss political matters, was characterized by the follow- 
ing: 1. It dealt concretely with the question of what should 
be understood under the term of ,,representational democracy“ 
in the so-called Six-point Santiago Declaration; 2. The 
Significance of economic underdevelopment as an important 
factor of political instability was underlined, and 3. Less time 
was devoted to consideration of the problem of infiltration 
of international Communism“. 

Those who, like the Cuban leaders, believed and claimed 
that the Conference would be a .farce patched up by the 
United States to isolate Cuba“ (Fidel Castro), were quite 
wrong. The weight of influence of the southern Latin- 
American countries brought the extreme positions into balance, 
something which should not be discounted as a possible last- 
ing factor at future inter-American conferences The fact that 
the United States did not succeed in imposing its criterion 
holds out much promise in this respect, and this shows that 
the Organization of American States is not a mere agency 
of the State Department as many people in Latin America 
assume. The Santiago Conference did not bring an end to 
the tension on the Caribbean area, but it pfevented a further 
aggravation of the situation and found a compromise formula 
pending February 1960. Its results therefore can be qualified 
as satisfactory. The Latin American peoples, however, are not 
abandoning their intention to. include the United States in 
a big crusade against the evil of this century — economic 
underdevelopment 
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Dr. MILAN BARTOS 


The Maritime Conference at Rijeka 


GENERAL Conference of the International Ma- 

ritime Committee was held in Rijeka from Sep- 
tember 19th to 27th, attended by the Committee mem- 
bers, national groups and government observers from 
many countries, In view of the fact that a concrete project 
for the utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
was dealt with at this Conference for the first time in 
history, the Editors have requested Dr. Milan Barto3, 
professor at the University of Beograd, to review the 
proceedings and results of the Conference. Dr. Bartos’s 
article is published ‘below. 


. The Standing International Maritime Committee was estab- 
‘ished with the aim of preparing the drafts of conventions on 
questions from common law and transport law to regulate the 
relationships within the field of maritime activity, with the par- 

ticipation of the national groups of maritime states. The Com- 
mittee has been in existence for over 60 years. As a rule, every 


second year the Committee holds its general meeting which is 


_ attended by the Committee members and the national branches 

_ from every state in which those are operative These meetings 

~ are devoted to examination of the reports of the commissions 
telating to the drafts and to adoption of the latter. Such meet- 
ings are termed general conferences. Up to now these conferen- 

_ces have totalled 24, producing 12 conventions which have been 
adopted at the 11 Diplomatic Maritime Conferences held in 
Brussels. 


This year the Committee’s General Conference was held 
in Yugoslavia. This is in itself a sign that Yugoslavia has 
been most authoritatively recognized by that body as a serious 
maritime state, and Rijeka as a major seaport, since such con- 
ferences are only held in such States and ports. The agenda 
of the Conference promised Jarge participation of shipping ex- 
perts. Although, as a rule, the number of states represented is 
always the same, the Rijeka Conference represents an excep- 


- tion in the numerical strength of the delegations. According 


to the Statute, one delegation may number as many as 14 mem- 
bers. The national branches have rarely taken full advantage 
of this. However, at Rijeka nearly all the delegations were at 
full strength Moreover, a series of ,,special government obser- 
vers” from many countries appeared, whether members of the 
Committee or not. This number was probably increased because 
the participants of such a Conference were anxious to come to 
Yugoslavia. But the real reason was the agenda itself. It was 
the first time in history that such a’ Conference was to discuss 
a draft concerning the use of atomic energy for concrete, peace- 
ful purposes. The first two items on the agenda were actually 
devoted to discussion of nuclear material 


The first convention discussed related to the responsibility 
of nuclear-powered vessels. Experts who had been invited by 
the Standing Bureau of the Committee to prepare the draft took 
the view that past conceptions of the hazards involved in the 
utilization of vessels as a dangerous instrument must be revised 
and that the extent of the risk must be expanded when using 
nuclear-powered craft. The present state of science indicates 
the peril presented by such craft, not only for those they might 
collide with, but for the conventional-type vessels which might 
find themselves in the vicinity. Just as the idea of responsibi- 
lity on the basis of personal error was abandoned once 
the Steam engine came into extensive use, and the idea 
of professional hazard for the one operating it, was 
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created as the result of the machine revolution, so a 
new era has also set in the matter of responsibility with the 
introduction of atom-powered craft. Today ships using nuclear 
power are received in the world in a much more friendly way 
than was the case when the character of shipping was under- 
going a change with the abandoning of galleys and sailing 
vessels, for no one in the world today is opposed to technical 
progress; on the contrary, all welcome its utilization for peace- 
ful purposes. But the characteristics of a nuclear-powered ship 
demand more responsibility and involve greater danger than 
conventional craft. It is considered that that increased respon- 
sibility and increased danger are proportionate to the higher 
utility which will be inherent in the nuclear-powered vessels. 
Movement will be quicker, simpler, safer. As a result, while a 
futile tug of war is going on over the banning of the use of 
atomic energy for military purposes, nearly all states have 
quite readily agreed that the use of these craft should be made 
possible and their legal status regulated. However, since these 
craft are obtaining their place by being introduced into the 
system of craft powered on the conventional pattern, which 
remain the rule for the time being, the exceptional use of atomic 
ships must also suffer the consequences of its exceptional status 
and be subject to a severer professional hazard. It is interesting 
that, at the first examination of the draft relating to this sub- 
ject at Rijeka, the Dutch delegation-alone favoured a post- 
ponement in adopting the draft, maintaining that certain points 
affecting the responsibility of such craft had not yet been cla- 
tified, where all other national branches were agreed that the 
circumstances were familiar enough to enable the question’s 
being dealt with in substance. The draft of the convention was 
adopted by a large majority, almost unanimously, and the Com- 
mittee’s Rijeka session will go down as the atomic session 
in the history of maritime law. Yugoslavia is proud that agree- 
ment to regulate the peaceful use of atomic energy for ma- 
ritime purposes has been reached on her soil. 


The second draft, too, was connected with the nuclear 
question and it, too, was adopted. It dealt with the liability of 
the consignor and the vessel, regardless of how it is powered, 
in the event of carrying atomic material Here there is far 
more experience, the indication being that the danger to 
passengers and the vessel’s surroundings grows day by day if 
the vessel carries nuclear material. Here, too, new rules had to 
be established regarding the ship’s liability. In this case it 
was also agreed that a heightened risk was involved since such 
cargoes could not be compared even with cargoes of explosi- 
ves. The last destroy only that which is in the immediate vi- 
cinity at the time of explosion. Atomic material, on the other 
hand owing to radiation, can cause long-range damage to peo- 
ple. goods and living creatures in the sea, not only at the mo- 
ment of transit or the ship’s collision. but by leaving undesi- 
table traces even after its passage. Here, too, it was necessary’ 
to expand the degree and place of liability. 


Besides the various technical questions which were the sub- 
ject of discussion and conclusions at the Conference under re= 
view, we are bound to emphasize an additional two questions 
of general political interest. It is characteristic that the Yue 
goslav and Italian national branches submitted a joint dra 7 
relating to the status of craft in foreign ports. Conference 
agreed that this was a very interesting question, since recently 
foreign merchant vessels have been treated quite arbitrarily by 
certain states, and since it was necessary to create a uniform 


snvention itch would Giisee this matter to general satis- 
ction. It is to be expected that this matter will be ripe for 
ttlement by the next Conference, scheduled for Athens ~in 
162. There also exists an internal crisis of the institution of 
ese conferences itself. Formerly it was the Belgian govern- 
ent which undertook to conduct this whole work, being de- 
gated to do so by other states. Today, in the period of the 
nited Nations Organization, governments volunteering to 
sume the role of international organizers are on the wane. 
ence, the Brussels conferences for international Jaw should 
so obtain a fresh status. All the delegations also agreed to 
mform to the rule that UNO is the centre where internatio- 
il efforts are co-ordinated The new statute was drawn up 
-a rough draft and is to be discussed at the next Conference, 
ter government consultations. 

It is the consensus of opinion of all the participants in 
e Rijeka Conference that the meeting proved successful In 
e words of its Chairman, the Belgian Vice-Premier. M. Al- 
tt Lilar, the Conference was a success for several reasons. 
€ are citing some of these below. 

(a) The Conference demonstrated that shipping experts are 

line with technical progress. The progressive spirit made it 
ssible at the Conference to establish the fundamental rules 
r a new phenomenon and create a fresh basis for human re- 
tions in shipping after the atomic revolution; 
- (b) The Conference was held in an atmoshere of active, 
aceful co-operation between countries with different social 
stems. It demonstrated the consciousness of maritime circles 
at the sea binds people and nations together and that it is 
essay to normalize that co-operation and regulate it on 
rms on which agreement can be reached. According to the 
idition of such conferences, at this Conference this peaceful 
-operation was pursued without the involvement of elements 
mm public life. Thereby, the platform was found for settling 
utters regardless of differences in social system and certain 
zal conceptions of the states whose members prepared and 
ssed the drafts; 


_ (c) The Conference took place in an atmosphere of pro- 
Mtion of friendship between nations created by the Yugoslav 
Sts and encouraged by them. Beginning from the Chief of 
ate, President Tito, who greeted the Conference with a spe- 
il message and indicated the need for the rapprochement 
‘seafaring nations, at the same time paying tribute to the 
st activity of the Committee amd expressing his belief in 
= usefulness of its future work, at every step and in every 
lage in Yugoslavia all the participants were surrounded 
th the same hospitality. The head of the Portugese dele- 
tion, who is a member of his country’s Cabinet, personally 
id me that he had no idea of the way in which interna- 
mal co-operation was regarded in Yugoslavia and that he 
s received everywhere with perfect attention and without 
y discrimination towards colleagues representing other na- 
ms. The head of the Spanish delegation indicated how ho- 
ured he was to been able to discuss maritime problems very 
‘dially with the representative of the Yugoslav Government 
this Conference, the member of the Federal Executive Coun- 
_ Peko Dapéevié, to whom he was presented and whom he 
ew of as an officer in the Spanish Republican Army during 
Civil War. They carried on a conversation in Spanish on 
the only way for relations between the peoples of Spain 
Yugoslavia was the way of friendship according to the 
and principles of the UN Charter. The eminent Italian 
ssor Berlingieri Snr. told me that he had been against 
this Conference in Yugoslavia, being apprehensive 
to his unfamiliarity with our sense of hospitality and 
mat‘onal co-operation, but that he was all the happier to 
ming to his country with the conviction that every 
and every Yugoslav should work in the spirit of co-ope- 
between the two countries, such as had been demon- 
ted at this Conference. I do not propose to quote others, 
they traditional friends of Yugoslavia or members of coun- 

with which relations are not all that could be desired, 


oe I must tadetline that cordial relations between eras 
people have been promoted even further and that all the fo- — 
reign participants were really impressed by the truth of Pre- 


sident Tito’s words in his message: that we were pleased at 
their being able to satisfy themselves on the spot about the 
seafaring character of Yugos'avia at the present and in the 
past. The head of the United States delegation told me that he — 
was glad to have seen Yugoslavia with his own eyes and to 
have found himself here, as a prominet American shipowner, 
at the moment of the launching of the largest-tonnage Yugo- 
Slav ship thus far, an event he attended, and to have seen in 
Kotor the museum of our seafaring tradition of over a thousand 
years. Only then was he aware of the extent to which Yugo- 
slavia was a maritime country and imbued with the spirit of 
Maritime co-operation. 

I also found it interesting that foreign shipbuilders, ship- 
owners and the owners of shipping agencies, and marine in- 


surance firms from capitalist countries, who formed the bulk — 


of the foreign delegates, made detailed inquiries about the or- 
ganization of our shipping and the successes of our marine 
engineering, taking with them impressions different from those 
they had come with. One, who had written that his country 
was sending a delegation even though he and his colleagues 
had no sympathy for a collectivist economy, left our country 
asking us to forget the text of his letter. 

All the participants stress that the Yugoslav national 
group for maritime law, which was very active on an interna- 
tional level even before, has, by its organization of the Ri- 
jeka Conference, confirmed its vitality and the value of its 
international activity in this field even further. They paid 
tribute to our Association for Maritime Law and its Presi- 
dent, Prof. Dr. Vladimir Brajkovié. 

We are satisfied with this event in the domain of mari- 
time law because those who were our guests and who mainly 
decided on the work of the Conference itself are satisfied. We 
are gratified because we have furnished additional evidence of | 
selfless, peace-loving, good-neighbourly and active co- opera-— 
tion with all peoples desiring and accepting such co-operation. 
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Difficulties over the Settlement of Border Disputes 


At the request of the Editors, Lr. Milan Barto, 

: an authority on international law, reviews below the 

means at the disposal of the international community 

~ for the peaceful settlement of border-line conflicts. The 

problem is both topical and urgent since, as a result of 

arbitrary interpretations and changes of frontiers, dis- 

putes are breaking out between States to threaten ia- 
ternational peace. 


HE UNITED Nations Charter starts from the duty of 

all States, whether members of the United Nations 
Organization or not, to respect the territorial integrity of 
every state. A threat to the territorial integrity not only of 
the member-states, but states at large is considered a violation 
of peace and the Security Council] is required to undertake 
measures for the protection of territorial integrity, regardless 
of what state is involved. 

Territorial integrity is reflected, in the first place, in 
respect for the international borders of states. On principle, 
the borders are constant. A state has no right to violate 
the frontiers of another stateor to cross them, and parti- 
cularly it may not do so by using, or threatening to use, 
armed force. Such an act constitutes typical aggression. 
Aggression as a political act and as a legal crime must be 
dealt with before the Security Council, which is bound to 
undertake measures for the elimination of aggression and the 
return to a condition ensuring peace and international se- 
curity. 

The Charter contains no provisions which would justify 

a violation of borders and territorial integrity. The only 
desatable case might be provided by the question of the 
combination of the rule on territorial integrity and the right 
of peoples to self-determination. The right of peoples to self- 
determination is a legal institute and it is questionable to 
what extent corrections of frontiers may be made if they 
threaten that right. However, as far as national minorities 
beyond the frontier are concerned, it seems to us that it is 
not in the spirit of the Charter to make automatic corrections 
since, beside the ethnical principle, there also are other 
principles affecting determination of state borders. 
; Just as everything can and must change in social re- 
lations under the influence of circumstances, so we believe 
that borders too should not be dogmatically conceived. State 
borders, too, can be the cause of dispute and can become 
illusory as a result of changed social circumstances. None- 
theless, in such a case, no authorization subsists for another 
end neighbouring state. or for any state at all, to effect de- 
limitation by force. If this gave rise to dispute, then it must 
be cealt with by means of peaceful settlement of disputes, in 
the first place in accordance with the revised general act 
relatins to the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
The Charter condemns and prohibits the old method of 
solving such disputes by war and conquest. 

During the fourteen years of the existence of the United 
Nations Organization there have been a number of cases of 
border disputes. They are particularly apt to break out at 
the formation of individual States. In so far as it is a quest- 
ion of the liberation cf peoples who were previously under 
the rule of a third state, the disputes are quite understandable. 
There have been very many such disputes in Latin America, 
where. by emancipation. the former Spanish colonies became 
independent and sovereign states ard where these disputes 
were almost insolvable owing to the absence of detailed 
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demarcations between the former colonies, Some of those 
disputes are continuing even today, but the way of peace is 
prevailing and those local wars, which even at the time of 
the League of Nations used to break out over demarcation 
lines between the brotherly south American peoples are 
disappearing. 

Since the last war we have had the great conflict between 
India and Pakistan over delimitation with regard to Kashmir. 
However, Kashmir was an organized province where the issue 
could, and had to be, posed politically. Local conflict was 
averted through the intervention of the United Nations Or- 
ganization and the stationing of UN _ forces to prevent 
bloodshed. The United Nations also intervened in the dispute 
between Ethiopia and Somaliland under Italian trusteeship. 
Both sides agreed to a peaceful settlement of the borde: 
dispute by arbitration, for which judges were nominated, 
although work on this has not yet- actually started. For the 
time being, each side holds an occupied line as provisiona 
possessor, pending final settlement. Between Belgium and 
Holland, too, there has been a border dispute. The border 
documents from 1831 and 1833 relating to a small strip of 
territory did not agree, and each of the two states invoked 
the document granting it wider borders On the intervention 
of friendly countries. the two neighbour countries, which 
today have friendly political and economic relations, agreed 
to take the matter to the International Court of Justice, 
which passed judgment in favour of Belgium only in 1959) 
Both sides complied with the decision, even though Holland 
had held the disputed territory for over 100 years. ’ 

However, there are certain cases which have not reached 
a solution and, unfortunately, international law does not 
make precise the prescript as to how they are to be settled! 
It has prescribed formal rules concerning the procedure and 
methods of settlement, but not the material rules, too, which 
would have to be applied to the settlement. Even those formal 
tules are imperfect. The agreement of both sides is required} 
for the matter to go to arbitration or the Court. | 

At this moment there are a number of such disputes, 
one of them being momentarily localized and with a Yug 
Slav detachment participating in the protection of the locas 
lization. This is the border dispute between the Arab coun} 
tries and Israel. There is no internationally recognized borde 
which both neighbours would accept, but there is a demar. 
cation line recognized by the Armistice Agreement which 
was concluded under the auspices of the United Nations O 
ganization. Beth sides consider that they will protect t 
interests better by leaving the matter open and adhering 
the demarcation line only. 


This year saw the outbreak of a grave conflict over thi 
border line between the People’s Republic of China and th: 
Dominion of India. It is difficult to establish in fact wh 
the border really is on the basis of old and imprecise docu 
ments and in a mountain region. According to the India 
assertion, Chinese troops moved the border line by fo 
The government of the People’s Republic of China ass 
that the Chinese border detachments are only on its ter 
ritory. The conflict between these two large states, both < 
which holds a significant place among Asian peoples, repreq) 
sents a situation causing anxiety to the world The India 
Prime Minister’s declaration that he seeks a _ peaceab 
settlement but that he is not deviating from India’s rig 
has pacified the world for the moment. The matter is 
unsolved, but the danger of the outbreak of an armed con 


wer tectitorial “integrity hee been areal. We are glad, 
s lovers of peace, that some states, the UL.S.S.R. among 
hem, have offered to mediate in the dispute. But the dispute 
s there, and a dispute of which it is difficult to tell how 
Sil be settled. The principal of the Charter has. been 
jolated. Force has been used to change the existing condition, 
ven if it be assumed that the actual movement of Chinese 
roops. has occurred only as far .as the line legally belonging 
0 China. What is causing anxiety to both the politicians 
nd the jurists is this case, if it is conceived of as a pre- 
edent, is the question of whether every State has the right 
© occupy that line which it considers rightfully to belong to 
tinthe faceofassertions from the othersidethat that line 
foes not correspond to its conception of the borders within 
yhich it is legally empowered to exercise territorial so- 
ereignty. 

Third states may well offer their good offices, suggest 
djustments and advance their opinion about the juridical 
orders, yet all that 1s no solution safeguarding peace and 
aternational secuity. On the other hand, if the United Na- 
ions Organization were to intervene in all those disputes, 
hen it would have to have enough strength, both political 
nd factual, to cause the states in question to allow UNO 
Srces to be stationed as a buffer on the disputed territory 
9 ensure a tolerable state of affairs and prevent armed 
onflict, Lastly, even if such a procedure were made poss~ 
dle, it is questionable as to how long that international 
ontrol of the disputed borders would last and how a final 
ettlement would be arrived at if the states did not accept 
rbitration or the Court. 

We underline that the Charter, in this respect, is inca- 
able of offering us an adequate material legal rule for 
ettlement. Theoretically one might say that the Security 
ouncil could intervene in the case to determine the demar- 
ation line in the interests of peace and international se- 
urity and to direct the parties to bring action in case they 
uiled to come to an understanding on definite borders. But 


3conomic problems 


if the parties did not accept that recommendation — what 
then? We believe that it is the moral duty of the. states 
involved in such a dispute, even if they have not accepted 


the optional clause about the judicial competency of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice for this kind of dispute, to find 
ways for a peaceful settlement of the dispute, or, failing this, 
to entrust settlement to the Security Council. 


The situation in rendered: all the more difficult in that 
the Security Council is not competent to deal with such si- 
tuations and make constitutive decisions on delimitation, but 
only to protect territorial integrity. But where does the latter 
end? That again brings one back to the question of borders, - 
In such a situation, especially where no distinct and precise 
proof about the frontier line exists, for the time being there 
is no alternative but to revert to the old rule of classical 
international law beati possidentes, on the assumption that 
the relevant fact for the United Nations is that of possession 


_at the time of the coming into force of the Charter, that the 


territorial integrity involved is that protected by the Charter, 
and that any other change must be occasioned either by 
agreement between the parties or by decision of the Court 
or arbitration. This is an additional case revealing the de- 
ficiency of the whole legal system as a tesult of the fact that 
states are not obliged to submit to arbitration or to the 
Court in their border disputes. However, that absence of obli- 
gation is inherent in the system of the Charter, and thus 
we have a discrepancy represented by the absence of legal 
obligation (the optional nature of judicial action) and the 
moral obligation to employ peaceable means for the settle 
ment of disputed questions (because this is an obligation 
without sanctions). 


This is one of the burning problems which demand a 
quick and efficacious solution, for trespassing upon property 
is a phenomenon that concerns not only private holders of 
adjacent lands, but states as well in respect of delimitation 
of their territories. 


XVth Meeting of GATT 


by Dr. Milan RISTIC 


NE GAINS the impression that greater importance is at- 

tached to the forthcoming meeting of GATT in Tokyo 
rom October 26th to November 21th this year) than was 
ie case with earlier meetings of this organization. Perhaps 
ae reason for this lies in the fact that for the first time a 
leeting of GATT is held outside Europe and just at a time 
hen the development of the world political situation gives 
etter prospects for the solution of many international quest- 
ms, among which trade problems certainly take a very im- 
ortant place. The place itself where the conference will be 
eld gives a reminder of the problems of underdeveloped coun- 
ies, and the importance of the conference is shown by the 
act that a great number of ministers of foreign trade have 
nnounced their intention of attending it. 


It would seem that, because of this, the neertaps: and 
articularly the GATT organization, are now looked at from 
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a different, and more favourable, point of view. One glance 
at the agenda of meeting, consisting of 38 items, is enough to 
confirm that. This agenda embraces nearly all international 
trade problems, both the most fundamental and those of lesser 
significance, these recently created and those which have been 
long in existence. All this reveals GATT as a wide interna- 
tional forum for the treatment and solution of various trade 
problems, and, what is most important, from a wider inter- 
national aspect and not from a regional, sub-regional or ex- 
clusively national- standpoint. At a moment when various 1e- 
gional and sub-regional tendencies are- appearing, the universal 
character of GATT is riot without significance. Created pri- 
marily as an instrument for the suppression of exaggerations 
in national trade policies, GATT also should and can play 
an important réle in regulating regional aspirations, 


There are also some other international forums which} 
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- from their standpoints, treat particular problems in the field 

of international trade. These are the UN General Assembly 
(Second Committee), ECOSOC, regional committees of 
ECOSOC, FAO, the International Monetary Fund, etc. How- 
ever, the existence of these forums does not exclude the 
necessity for an international forum such as GATT which 
is dealing only with international trade problems; on the con- 
trary, it rather confirms it. The expansion of international 
trade is undoubtedly the main task of such an organization, 
but it must be added that expansion should be general, equal 
for all, for great and small, for highlydeveloped and under- 
developed. When the expansion of international trade in recent 
times is examined from that standpoint, it can be seen that 
it is not completely satisfactory and that great efforts must be 
made, and mutual understanding and participation of a great 
number of countries are needed, to solve the problem. 

Viewed as a whole, the post-war development of inter- 
national trade, with the exception of 1958, shows a gradual 
increase. The total value of world exports has risen from 75,3 
_ thousand million dollars in 1953 to 102,8 thousand million 
in 1957 (99,3 thousand million dollars in the second half of 
the year 1958) 1 The increase in volume shows a similar trend; 
from 1259/9 (1938=100) in 1953 it reached 171°/o in the second 
half of 1958 (1957=169°/o, and the first half of 1958=165/o). 
However, the development of international trade takes on a 
rather different aspect if regarded in comparison with the in- 
crease in world production, and especially from the standpoint 
of the participation of underdeveloped coumtries in those 
figures. 

Development in this last sphere is of primary importance, 
for it is connected with the main economic problem of today 
the development of underdeveloped countries. According to the 
figures published by the GATT secretariat (,,International Trade 
in 1957/58") the total exports of developed countries (that 
is, their exports to both developed and underdeve'oped coun- 
tries) have risen from 44,7 thousand million dollars in 1953 
(62,69/0 of total world exports) to 64,7 thousand million in 
1958 (66.79/o of total world exports), which means an increase 
of 20 thousand million dollars, or an increase in participation 
in world exports of 4,1%/o. On the other side, the total exports 
of underdeveloped countries have risen from 26.6 thousand 
million dollars in 1953 (37.4%o of participation in the total 
world exports) to 32,3 thousand million dollars in 1958 (an 
increase of only 5,3 thousand million dollars), while in the 
same time its participation in the total world exports decreas- 
ed from 37,4%/o to 33.39/o. 

These figures mean, first, that the exports of highly- 
developed countries, consisting mainly of industrial products. in- 
_ crease more quickly than the trade of the underdeveloved 
countries, which is mainly food, agricultural products and raw 
materials; and secondly, that trade between highly-developed 
countries increases more quickly than their trade with under- 
developed countries. 

‘It is quite understandable that the trade of the underdeve- 
loped countries is less than that of highly-developed states. How-- 
ever, what is giving cause for anxiety is a fairly steady tendency 
towards a relative decrease in the participation of underdeve- 
loped countries in world trade, despite all post-war efforts 
made towards their more rapid economic development, on 
their own or with help from abroad, and despite the fact 
that post-war development in industrialized countries is cha- 
racterized, with some exceptions, by constant economic pro- 
gress, which should normally cause a corresponding increase 
in imports from the underdeveloped countries. 

The first general conclusion to be made on the basis of 
the above-mentioned facts is that relations in international 
trade are not of such a kind as to provide a correct and a 
stable development of underdeveloped countries, because (to- 
gether with foreign financial aid and private investments) ex- 


1 The data quoted do not include East European coun- 
tries and the People’s Republic of China. 
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ports in underdeveloped countries are, and should be, the main 
basis for their development. The second conclusion is that in- 


ternational trade co-operation has, as its main and most 


‘urgent task, the reduction of the. tendency already mentioned, | 


i. e. a relative decrease in participation in world trade of the 
underdeveloped countries’ In fact this trade co-operation, 
which operates through the removal of protectionist measures 
in trade policies of some countries, and of groups of coun- 
tries, must move parallel with international action in the field 
of international financing with the aim of strengthening the 
economic potentials of underdeveloped countries. 

The contribution of GATT lies in the fact that it has 
directed its action precisely to that end, launching an action 
last year under the name of ,,expansion of international tra- 
de“ Great discussions at the XIIth meeting on_,structural® 
problems of international trade refuted the idea that the main- 
tenance of a high economic conjucture in highly-developed 
countries is enough for the successful development of the agri- 
cultural and raw material exports of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Discussions have proved, in fact, that this is necessary, 
but not sufficient; it is also essential to remove the obstacles 
to exports from underdeveloped countries set up by indus- 
trialized nations. The action for the ,,expansion of international | 
trade“ includes both work for the reduction of tariffs on a 
wider front, and, what is more important, work against non- 
tariff protective measures which affect and make more dif- 
ficult the agricultural and raw material exports of underde- 
veloped countries. This action is directed against so-called ag- | 
tarian protectionism and other similar obstacles to exports 
from underdeveloped countries which are created by industria- 
lized states. Its significance is even greater as it has been 
inaugurated at a time when a tendency exists among the most 
highly-developed countries, especially in Western Europe, to 
increase mutual trade through various forms of imtegration, 
which threaten to accelerate negative tendencies in internat*o- 
nal trade, naturally causing mistrust and fear in other, espe- 
cially underdeveloped countries. The future of GATT, that 
is, of international multilateral trade, depends on the extent 
to which these problems can be solved. By defining these pro- 
blems, this organization has gained in significance, and on 
their solution the future of organization depends. If the XVth 
meeting contributes to their solution, then the hopes placed 
in GATT will have been justified. The XVth meeting has a par- 
ticular significance for Yugoslavia since, after ten years of 
participation as an observer, it will take part for the first 
time as a associate member, according to the Declaration on 
relations between FPY and GATT, adopted at the XIVth 
meeting in Geneva. It so happens that this will take place in 
a country of Asia, with whose problems, originating in back- 
wardness, we have always been closely linked. The action of 
GATT in the field of the expanison of imternational trade will 
undobtedly have full Yugoslav. support as it could be a great 
contribution to the development of underdeve'oped countries” 
and to the promotion of international co-operation in general.” 


To our readers 


The editors of the ,Review of International 
Affairs“ kindly request our readers to send their 
observations, wishes and objections concerning 
the general conception of the review, the amount 
of space allotted to the individual columns and 
subjects especially those relating to the Yugo- 
slav reality, the treatment of individual subject 
and quality of the articles, style, language etc., 
to the editorial office, Beograd, Jovanova 16. The 
editors thank the readers in advance for the 
valuable assistance thus extended. 
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osition of the United States 


on the World Market 


by Ljubiga ADAMOVICG 


| MMEDIATELY after overcoming the third post-war 

i tecess:on, the American economy faced another serious 
‘roblem which the United States encountered for the first time 
‘many years. This was the changed position of the United 
‘tates on the world market, a deterioration of its balance of 
‘yments and the fall in its monetary gold reserves. For the 
ast time since the Second World War, the position of the 
‘ollar as a currency with a special premium of confidence 
vas shaken to a certain extent. This year, the value of the 
“ollar was around its exchange rate, while at the same time 
te West German mark and the British pound sterling, and 
ven very recently the French franc, were quoted at about the 
Sper level of the rate. One can even often hear of the need 
yr a possible devaluation of the dollar This lack of con- 
‘ence in the dollar and the trend towards converting dollar 
‘mounts into gold reflect a definite change in relations between 
‘ve United States and other, in the. first place industrially 
}eveloped West European, countries. 


“UTFLOW OF GOLD AND FALL IN EXPORTS 


| be UNITED States is one of the countries. with the 
: highest degree of self-sufficiency, owing to the relatively 
nal participation of foreign trade in the trends of the entire 
)merican national product. But this does not mean _ that 
tchanges of goods and other forms of economic relations 
‘th foreign countries are of no significance in the American 
fonomy. Although the share of foreign trade in the entire 
‘ational product is no greater than 6°/o and engages about 7°/o 
labour in the economy, certain industrial branches may be 
ected by possible changes in export-import trends to a much 
ger extent. 

During 1958, the United States had an outflow of gold 
the amount of 2,300,000,000 dollars, while the short-term 
Mar liabilities to foreign countries increased by 1,100.000,000 
Pillars. A further gold outflow valued at one thousand 
‘Mion dollars was recorded by the middle of this September. 
or the first time since the Second World War, the level of the 
Mited States monetary gold reserves fell under 20.000.000.000 
lars from the record level of 24,600,000,000 dollars in 1949. 
“nese trends cannot be explained as a result primarily of the 
low of capital in the form of foreign investments. While 
eviously the bulk of the American investments abroad was 
fected towards investments in raw material production 
hxcept in the case of Canada), American investors have become 
)creasingly interested in West European countr’es over the 
st two or three’ years. This fact speaks for the argument 
‘at the results of the structural changes in European economy 
et the Second World War are becoming apparent now and 
some of these results affect American interests This 
ange can also be illustarted by the following fact: whereas 
_ to two years ago, the dollar shortage was considered the 
mber one problem of world economy as a whole, today, 
it only does this problem not exist, but on the contrary, a 
Tnificant redistribution of the world gold reserves has been 
wide in the direction of a more equitable distribution (thouch 
© United States still holds over half the world monetary 
ytd reserves excluding the Soviet Union, China and East 
fopean countries) and talk of a possible dollar devaluation 
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' ™ ore and ‘more frequently heard. 
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An analysis of trends in American exports provides an 
answer to that question, American exports were reduced consi- 
derably during 1958: from 17,300,000,000 dollars in 1956 
and 19,500,000,000 dollars in 1957, their value fell to 
16,300,000,000 dollars in 1958. Meanwhile, American imports 
Temained, on the whole, constant, which went to alleviate the 
international effect of the American 1957/1958 recession. 

The export reduction can be explained by increased 
competition, in the first place from West European countries, 
which American goods encounter on the world market in respect 
of quality, terms of delivery and particularly prices.As far as 
the composition of the goods is concerned, American products 
face competition not only among the products in the manufac- 
ture of which labour plays a comparatively large part — which 
was formerly an advantage of West European industry over 
American — but among goods of all kinds. 

While, in principle, the American manufacturer is more 
inclined to accept the challenge of competition on markets of 
other countries, the effects of foreign competition on the 
American home market is far less agreeable to him The trends in 
the export and import of cars, for example, can very aptly illu- 
Strate the changes in competitive relations between the United 
States and West Europe. Whereas five years ago the export of 
cars from the United States was five times imports, last year’s 
import of foreign cars was four times that of exports. To this 
one shou'd add that the United States exports cars to many 
countries, while it imports them only from a few West Euro- 
pean countries. fe} 

After the Second World War, the United States had all 
the advantages with which a modern technology and an efficient 
productive capacity could provide a country in the absence of 
competition from other countries Since these elements are no 
longer the exclusive United States’ advantage on the wor'd 
market, the American public is increasingly turning to the 
question of costs of production and prices as a factor in 
which the key should be sought for improving the United 
States’ position on the world market. 

Two points of view can be singled out in this respect: 
one is that the basic causes of the high prices lie in the 
high wages in industry. It stresses the fact that the average wage 
is 3.03 dollars per hour in the American steel industry, while 
it is 89 cents in Luxembourg, 78 cents in Belgium, 68 cents 
in West Germany and 41 cents in Japan. The other point of 
view is that the basic problem lies in the high degree of 
concentration and monopolization in the American economy, 
in which trusts can maintain high prices artificially. There is 
also another point of view which says that this situation is 
a necessary evil which the American society must tolerate, for 
the prices of a number of commodities would fall if the trusts 
were to sell at prices which ensure normal profit and all smail 
manufacturers in the branch would go bankrupt. The liquidation 
of small manufacturers and the existence of only a few big — 
companies would inflict a blow to the traditional foundations — 
of the American society. : 


MEASURES TO STIMULATE EXPORTS 


5, Oa SITUATION in the spheres of foreign trade and the 
balance of payments brought to life protectionist tenden- 
cies in American business circles. Whereas earlier protectionism 
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was defended with arguments of ,national security”, “the latest 
tendencies towards the lessening of tension in international 
relations make this argument increasingly out-dated and bring 
trends, in the gold reserve field to the forefront, particularly 
as of the existing 19,500,000,000 dollars of American monetary 
gold reserves, about 16,500,000,000 dollars are short-term 
obligations towards other countries. Thus, if the foreign owners 


of the short-term obligations and deposits, and central banks 


of some countries were to withdraw their gold, the situation 
would be considerably aggravated. The advocates of conserva- 
tive ideas in American economic policy point out that the 
outflow of gold was mainly the result of the loss of confidence 


in the dollar due to the inflation in the United States and that, 
‘accordingly, the problem will be settled by. balancing the budget 


and applying the instruments of anti-inflationary policy. They 
insist on the need for decreasing the American foreign 
assistance programme. 


Judging by their statements, representatives of the 
Administration are mainly trying to bring about a lessening 
or abolition of import restrictions on dollar goods in a number 
of countries, especially in those which have no balance cf 
payment difficulties and which are becoming increasingly more 
active as exporters of capital At the same time, measures to 
stimulate American exports are being undertaken. With a view 
to exploring the possibilities of foreign markets, the United 
States will this year and next send special trade missions to 
study the possibilities of expanding American trade with a 
number of countries, and especially with those which are 
undergoing a process of economic development. Besides, 
introduction of new measures aimed at greater state engagement 
in stimulating exports is also envisaged. Thus the American 
Export-Import Bank will increase its financial assistance to 
American exporters of capital goods. Instead of the 75%/o 
advance against the contracted value of deliveries, it will pay 
out $5/o. Introduction of a system of surety on export credits 
is also discussed. Besides, tendencies to bring pressure on the 
Administration to take measures which would make the bulk 
of American foreign aid available for purchase of American 
products have also been noted. One of the new measures is 
also the move towards reducing Europe’s share in the American 
foreign assistance ptogramme, in order to increase the shares 
of other parts of the world, in the first place of Latin 
American countries. 


Future relations between the United States and the sub- 
regional. economic communities, such as for example the Europe- 
an Common Market, deserve special attention. Although the 


United States has welcomed the initiative to form a six-country 


economic community, it still has no guarantee that the common 
tariffs of the six will not affect all outsiders, the United States 
included. In this partially lies the explanation of American 
investors’ interest in investing in the Common. Market 
countries, which has brought about considerable improvement 
in the balance of payments of these countries. In securing a 
place for themselves on the right side of the tariff barriers 
imposed by the European Common Market countries, American 


investors obviously want to safeguard themselves against any 
possible surprise. 


PROBLEM OF TRADE WITH THE EAST 


| Bie sens to revise economic relations with East European 
countries, or rather to normalize goods exchanges 


between the United States and the Soviet Union, can be under- 
stood against the background of these trends. While not enter- 
ing into consideration of that problem, it should be pointed 


out that so far there have been tendencies to remove certain 


formal barriers which hinder the development of trade with 
the ‘Soviet area. What is involved is, in the first place, the 
United States’ demand that the Soviet Union should pay its debts 
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pr incarred on the basis of the Lend-Lease Act during the Second 
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World War The United “States sets these debts at about 


-2,500,000,000 dollars, whereas the Soviet Union has so far 


offered to pay a far lesser amount. ‘It has recently been sug- 
gested, however, that the Soviet Union has agreed to open ne- 
gotiations on war debts. In respect to developing trade, the So- 
viet Union demands American credits, while the United States 
insists on the difficulties and apprehensions involved in a possi- 
ble reorientation towards buying a series of commodities from 
the Soviet Union, which might disturb relations with its trad- 
ing partners. There have recently been consultations between 
the United States and the 14 member-countries of COCON 
(Committee for Co-ordination and Control of Exports to the 
Soviet Union and East European countries) aimed at relaxing 
the ban on exports to East Europe next year. Although thes 
efforts are undoubtedly significant and positive attempts, it i 
still not possible to judge to what extent they are the result o 
the need to expand and improve trade, and to what extent the} 
acknowledge that the embargo policy is effete. 


All these trends bear out, however. that for the first tim 
since the war, the American economy has in a more seriou 
way approached the new relations on the world market whicl 
result from the entire post-war economic development and it 
which the policy of the United States played a definite part. 
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EN EKA BANJA lies 280 meters above 
. sea level along the Ni3’—Sofia in- 
ernational highway, only 8 kilometres 
rom Nié. 

“The greenish-blue waters of the spa 
re naturally radio-active; they are, in 
ict, the strongest radio-active springs in 
ae world. The temperature of the water 
Sughly corresponds to that of the human 
ody, ranging from 35 to 39 degrees centi- 


tade, while radio-activity varies from — 


96 ME to 626 ME The medicinal pro- 
erties of these springs were known many 
enturies ago. 

The spa is located on the slopes of 
icturesque Mount Koritnik, the last spur 


f Suva Planina, which descends fairly 
reply to the north towards the Nigava 
ver valley There is a magnificent view 
rom the natural terrace of the spa to 


ne east, south and west. 

There are both thermal and radio-active 
tings, all of which have been analysed. 
ir characteristics are as follows: 


Max. units 3.53—6.48 Cur. 
Temperature 


vno vrelo (principal spring) 37.7 
or gornji (upper spring) 22.5 
ntain | 22071 
ntain If 18.8 
ool tap 17.5 
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The principal spring yields 5000 to 
6000 litres of water per minute 

Tne large quantity of water at the three 
springs has an emanation of 5,7 X 106 
Curies per litre a minute, on an average. 
In terms of emanation per minute, Nigka 
Banja surpasses all similar spas in Europe. 

Radio-active water from the principal 
spring is conveyed directly to the pools 
and baths, thus preserving all its proper- 
ties and medicinal qualities. 

The different temperatures of the various 
springs also enable those persons who are 
not allowed to bathe in hot water to 
benefit from the waters. 

In terms of dissolved radon, fhe Nis 
Spa surpasses all internationally renowned 
mineral springs such as Baden-Baden, Bad 
Gastein, Joachimovo, ete. 

There are also hot and cold mineral 
water springs suitable for drinking. The 


Hotel ,Zelengora” 
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The Nik Mineral Springs — Yugosla'via_ 


tadio-activity of the various springs may 
teach as much as 126.92 Max. 

The mineral springs have created an 
alluvial terrace downstream, 
of calcium carbonate with terra rossa. 
This stratum, highly porous and sponge- 
like in structure, is about 22 meters thick. 
The emanation of radioactive gases on 


brief stay at the spa is very refreshing, 
even for healthy people. ; 

The medicinal and salubrious properties 
of the sources have been studied by many 
Yugoslay and foreign experts, including 


consisting 


‘this site is very strong, so that even a < 


Dr. S. Stefanovié, Dr K: Jovanovié, Dr. 


D. Antula, Dr. S$. Milojevié, Dr. Sijatki, 
Dr. M. Leko, as well as the fellows and 


directors of various scientific institutes. 


Observations, measurements and analyses 


were made, and papers published in the 
reviews of the Serbian Academy of Science. 


Several German physicians also published , 
the results of their studies of Niska Ba-. 


nja after World War I. 


Treatment in the spa may consist of — 


bathing, drinking or inhaling. 
After only a week or two of treatment 


with the waters, (either by bathing or 
drinking) the patients’ appetite improves, — 
they sleep well and generally feel fitter, 
effect of drinking the 


The salutary 
waters is due to the introduction of radio- 
active emanations and their effect. 


A constant flow of fresh water is main- 
tained during bathing. Thus about 2,500 


+ 


-years old. Its 


; ae 


- litres of water, with about 50,000 Max. 
units, pass through.the bathtub during a 


Single bath. The mist of gases rising from 


the water can clearly be discerned. 
Whether treatment is prescribed by a 
physician in the form of drinking, bath- 
ing or inhalation, the principal salutary 
effect is due to the radio-active emana- 
tions which refresh and normalize the 
physiological functions of the body tissues 
and organs. 
The Nig spa is recommended for the 
treatment of the effects of injuries and 
paralysis of peripheral nerves, functional 
after fractures, 


disturbances occurring 


“ymuscle pains of a rheumatic nature, effects 


of muscle injuries accompanied by oedema 
and immobility, rheumatism of soft tissu- 


“es, neuralgia which is not due to any 


inflammation, nervous tension, circulatory 
disturbances of the extremities, hypertens~ 
ion, bronchial asthma, allergic diseases of 
the skin, gout, chronic rheumatism, etc. 

Niska Banja was already a famous spa 
jn ancient times. It is estimated, on the 
basis of the thickness of mineral deposits, 
that the principal spring is about 26,000 
salutary properties were 
known many centuries ago, even before 
the arrival of the Celtic tribes to the 
Balkans when the first settmenent was 
built there. The spa flourished as a 
Roman watering place for more than 500 


years, as testified by the ruins in the 


_immediate vicinity of the principal spring. 


The springs are located at the 43.19 
degrees Northern latitude and at a suit- 
able altitude (280 meters above sea level) 


so that the temperate climate is highly 


fayourable for most patients. Such a clima- 
te is more salutary for patients and less 


irritating than the Alpine climate. It is 


therefore well tolerated even by patients 


- suffering from kidney ailments, bronchial 


There is 
little humidity, the surrounding mountains 
shelter the spa from winds, and the dense 
forests contribute to the favourable condi- 
tions for the recoyery of the patients. 
The spring is mild, without sudden 
changes of weather and temperature The 
summers are very pleasant. There is little 
tainfall, only brief showers. Although the 
‘days are sunny, the heat is never oppress- 
ive as fresh breezes blow from the forests. 


catarrh, nervous diseases, etc. 


Hotel 


»Ozren* 


The temperature averages about 28 
degrees centigrade by day and about 20 
to 25 degrees at night. 

July and August are the hottest months 
and January the coldest. The average 
mean temperature during the season is 
19.2 degrees. Rains fall only for a few 
days in June and October. 

Autumns is mild with little rain, the 
transition to winter being almost imper- 
ceptible. 

There is no fog in Ni&ka Banja, not 
even in late autumn and winter. Heavy 
snowfall is usual in wintertime, thus 
enhancing the beauty of the scenery. 

The spa is equipped with four pools 
and 43 marble baths with running water. 

The baths have a capacity of 189 
bathers for 40 minutes, or two shifts daily 
for 2,500 to 3,000 baths. 

The hotels in Ni&ka 


Banja provide 


comfortable accommodation for visitors 
and patients. : 
The hotel and restaurant ,Ozren“ (B 


category) is the most comfortable in Ni- 
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ka Banja and one of the most hospitable 3 


in Serbia. The hotel has 88 beds, and 
several suites. Hotel ,Ozren” is linked 
with the baths by a corridor, ensuring 2 
pleasant sojourn and treatment in the spa. 
also” in wintertime. 


The hotel ,,Partizan“ (D category) has 
110 beds and its own restaurant. 


Hotel ,Zelengora“ (D category) has 210° 
beds. 


Hotel ,,Srbija* (D category) has its own 
restaurant, and the villas ,,Taskovié“ and 


»Sutjeska“ (D category) have 50 beds 
each. ‘ 


Prices of full board range from 800 
to 1100 dinars daily, while the bathing | 
facilities cost 140 dinars per day. 


About 13,000 to 15,000 guests visit | 
the spa annually, of which approximately 
5,000 are foreigners. 

The Niska Banja mineral springs are 
acquiring an. ever greater reputation | 
abroad. Foreign guests during the 1959 
included Germans, | 


Frenchmen, 
Irishmen and, for the first time, some — 


season 


Americans. q 

Niska Banja is linked with Ni§ by a_ 
regular bus service (every 15 minutes) and 
also has very good railway connections ~ 
(Niska Banja station on the Nig—Pirot—— 
Sofia line). 


The surroundings of Niska Banja are 
extremely picturesque and attractive fo 
longer walks and excursions. The neigh-— 
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bouring villages of Maléa and Siéevo are 
wellknown for their excellent wine, while 
the Sidevo and JelaSnica canyons nearby _ 
are famous for their impressive beauty. 
The mountain hotels of ,,Plota“ and ,,Bo— 
janine Vode“ on Suva Planina are also 
popular excursion resorts. i 


UGOSLAVIA TODAY 


~The Modernization of Agriculture 


by Dugan LOPANDIC 


qh FEDERAL People’s Assembly adopted in October 
the Law on exploitation of agricultural land. This 
w iS a new measure for the promotion of agriculture in Yu- 
slavia, which was successfuly begun a few years ago and 
s already brought very satisfactory results. 

Starting from the principle that the land is common 
operty and that the interest of the social community lies 
the most complete utilization of agricultural areas, the Law, 
ove all, obliges all owners or users of agricultural ground 

exploit it to the fullest extent for agricultural production. 
ie Law obliges owners and users to farm the land in the 
ty which responds best to the character of the soil and 
isting economic and technical conditions. If they fail to 
so, then local authorities are responsible, according to the 
w, to see to the fulfilment of this demand by renting un- 
Itivated land. The Law also provides the possibility for lo- 


| authorities to prescribe on their own territories the mi-. 


mum requirements in the application of modern agricul- 
ral measures. Local authorities can make these measures 
mpulsory only if the material and other means needed for 
\dern farming methods are available on its territory. 


Besides the endeavour to ensure the fullest possible ex- 
Jitation of agricultural land by the application of appropriate 
sdern farming techniques, the Law also pays attention to 
2 proper maintenance of the soil with the aim of preserving 
fertility. For this purpose local authorities can lay down, 

their territories, the work required for land improvement 
d the measures necessary to prevent deterioration of the 
J, and erosion. 

In order to provide possibilities for more economical pro- 
ction, and more rational use of large agricultural machines, 
2 Law gives social and communal agricultural estates the 
ht to have their land together, and not scaltered. The 
mers of land which is taken away by social estates will 
tain other land on the territory of the commune, and if 
2re is none of the same quality in the commune, the diffe- 
ice will be paid in money. Provision is also made for tem- 
tary grouping of the land of smallholders, if they cultivate 
together with a co-operative. 


_ Finally. this Law also regulates, in a new way, the 
estions of leasing land and the sale and purchase of land. 
principle, both leasing and sale or purchase of land witl 
tinue to be unrestricted in future, but priority will be 
fen to social and communal estates in purchasing or renting 
+ land which is for sale 


The reasons for passing this Law have more of an eco- 
mic than a socio-political nature, though this other asvect 
is not neglected. To understand the causes which led to 
* proposal of such a law one must start from the fact that 
goslavia is a country with a very rapidly growing 
culation, while the fast development of industry 
4 a continual increase in standard of living of the working 
eple demand ever greater quantities of agricultural pro- 
tts. The exceptionally great increase in internal consumpt~ 
_ of agricultural products in comparison with the period 
fween the two wars, has forced Yugoslavia, in the last few 
ats, to become an importer of agricultural products (wheat, 
S, sugar) though she was, till recently an exporter of these 
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very same products. Only this summer, after the great suc~ 
cesses in agricultural production, achieved on the basis of 


“big investments in that branch of the economy, were we able 


to stop imports of farm produce from abroad. 


There is only one way to increase agricultural production 
in Yugoslavia: more complete and rational exploitation of 
existing arable areas. Yugoslavia is a country in which 
all suitable areas for agricultural production are already cul- 
tivated. In relation to the volume and speed of increase in 
the need for agricultural products the surface which could be 
obtained by drainage of some marshy areas is quite negligible. 
The period when new are could be obtained in Yugoslavia by 
clearing woodland ended somewhere between the two World 
Wars. It should be mentioned that even at that time, under 
pressure of population increases in the village, with no possi- 
bilities for employment in industry and other non-agricultural 
branches of activity, a great part of characteristic woodland 
was put under the plough — regardless of the fact that such 
soil was not suitable for cultivation. However, from 1939 to 
the present, that is for 20 years, the agricultural areas have 
not been extended at all. It is characteristic, however, that 
in the same period the ploughed surface has been reduced 
by about 3/0 (250.000 hectares). In the same period the po- 
pulation increase reached the figure of 3 million, or nearly 
20°/0 The disproportion between the increase in- population 
and decrease in agricultural areas whcih have occured in the 
last 30 years is shown by these data: 


1930 1939 1959 | 
Number of popu- 
lation 13.780.000 15.596.000 18.448.000 
Total agricultural ; 
surfaces (in. hectares) 13.700.000 15.000.000 15.000.000 


Ploughed surfaces 
(in, hectares) 7.220.000 7.900.000 7.650.000 


More intensive exploitation of agricultural land will 
enable higher production than was the case with the old, 


wasteful wethod. of farming which has so far prevailed in 
Yugoslavia. This opinion was confirmed by the practice of 
a great number of countries with highly-developed agricul- 
ture, and also by practice in Yugoslavia in the last few years, 
on socialist agricultural. estates, co-operative’s land, and. the 
land of those peasants who co-operate with socialist esta- 
tes. These experiences have shown that Yugoslavia, applying 
modern agricultural methods, can double her present agri- 
cultural production, which would be the same as if, in some 
way, the existing agricultural surfaces were doubled in size. 

The beginning of intensive cultivation of land encount- 
ered many difficulties in Yugoslav agriculture. Firstly, the 
fact that nine-tenths of the land is composed of individual 
small-holdings, which, according, to existing law, cannot 
exceed 10 hectares, is very unfavourable. Because of their re- 
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latively great number in relation to the total land fund 
(2,3—2,4 million’-éstates), the individual estates are no larger 
than 4,5 hectares on the average. Such estates are unable to 


support large expenditure for the purchase of necessary tech-_ 


nical equipment. However, even if they were able to purchase 
them, they cannot use these modern technical means ratio- 
nally, because their land is too small and broken into small 
ploughing fields. It should also be mentioned that many small 
estates do not possess draught-animals, ploughs, or other 
essential means for agriculture. All this led to the stagnation 
of agriculture and to a very wasteful way of exploiting land. 
Besides this, there is the fact that owners of small estates, 
members of whose families have found jobs in industry, are 
often no longer using their land to the full. Even when 
this is not the case, farming is not carried on very intensively 
which is quite understandable when it is considered that agri- 


culture is no longer the only, or the principal source of income. 


for the family. In the last few years 6—10°/o of arable areas 
have been left unploughed. This factor, as is quite normal 
in a country which is undergoing rapid industrialization, un- 
favourably influenced the balance of agricultural products in 
the country. 

For a long time, Yugoslavia was unable to take decisive 
action to eliminate all these negative tendencies in agricul~ 
ture. Though from the very beginning it was quite clear that 
the individual peasant with his small estate would be inca- 
pable of increasing production quickly enough, and in the 
volume demanded by the ever greater. needs of a country 
making a progress in all directions, the social community had 
two essential reasons for not embarking immediately upon 
the solution of the problem of intensification of agriculture 
on new social and organizational principles. On the one hand 
it was necessary to solve the question of new forms of exploit- 
ation of land, and on the other to provide adequate quanti- 
ties of technical and other means for the application of mo- 
dern farming techniques, and other scientific measures 

Regarding organizational forms of exploitation of land, 
it is wel]-known that as early as 1953 the idea that collecti- 
vization of peasants’ estates, and especially the creation of 
big estates, should be carried out by administrative means. 
was abandoned in Yugoslavia. In place of that, the road tc- 
wards co-operation, on a communal basis, between social ma- 
terial and financial means, on the one hand, and the land 
and labour of the peasants on the other, hase been taken: 
This co-operation is always based on free will and on the 
economic benefits derived by both sides. It is quite natural 
that for the successful functioning of such a form of co- 
operation as would guarantee the peasant a higher income 
than his own work alone, it was also necessary to provide 
adequate technical and other material means, experts, labo- 
ratories, and other institutions. For a long time Yugoslavia 
was unable to put aside sufficient sums for this purpose 
since she had to build up her industry, and, during a period, 
because of tense international situation, she was obliged to 
strengthen her defences. It was only 3 or 4 years ago that 
Yugoslavia started to invest im agriculture on a larger 
scale. One part of these means was invested to equip social 
agricultural estates, amd the greatest part to equip co- 
operatives through which the modernization of agricultural 
production on the estates of individual peasants would be 
carried out. In the period from 1956 to 1959, investments 
made in agriculture reached 200 thousand million dinars, and 
were mostly for the purchase of modern machinery and for 
the construction of the necessary technical units. The number 
of tractors, which in 1956 ‘totalled something over 11,000, 
reached 35,000 by this autumn (before the war, we had 1,200 
tractors), All other up-to-date machinery was purchased be- 
sides tractors. Nearly two thirds of this machinery and tech- 
nical means are in the possession of co-operatives, which 
means that they will be used for the cultivation of individual 
peasants’ land. The number’ of agricultural experts and spe- 
cial technical staff has also risen in the same period. At the 


“ for crop protection and all other requirements between th 
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pital has, at the same time, been placed at the disposal 
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end of 1958, 8,000 agronomists, veterinary surgeons and agri 
cultural technicians were working on agricultural estates « 
social type and in co-operatives — an increase of 2,000 ove 
1956. This number is today even greater Large working ca 


agriculture for the purchase of artificial fertilizer, seeds, meas 


sowing and harvesting of crops. The consumption of arti 
ficial fertilizer in that period increased from 350,000 to 
to nearly 2 million tons. 


All this has led, in the last three years, to a significa: 
imcrease in agricultural production compared with the situatio 
earlier and before the Second World War. The yield of th 
most important agricultural products obtained on the agricul: 
tural estates which have applied modern farming measures i 
two or three times higher than that from the estates o 
individual private farmers. Thanks to the application of mo 
dern means on one part of the agricultural area onl 
Yugoslavia has produced over 4 million tons of wheat thi 
year (750.000 tons more then in the record pre-war year, 
and it is estimated that the maize harvest, which is nov 
taking place, will reach 7 million tons of grain, that i 
2,500,000 tons more then in the record pre-war year. 


It is not difficult to imagine what it would mean fo 
the economic strength of the whole country, and particularl 
for the farmers’ standard of living, if modern means wer 
applied in the cultivation of all land held by individu 
farmers This was the reason for the proposal of this law, th 
main task of which is the incorporation of farmer’s land i 
the process of modernization of production. The demand fo 
the exploitation of land on the basis of a proposed minimu 
of modern farming means arises from the fact that co 
operatives today possess the means to enable farmers t 
attain high yields, such as are now achieved by social estate 
and co-operatives. The compulsion mentioned in law is i 
the interest of both the farmers and society. 


The law on exploitation of agricultural land is als 
interesting from its legal and socio-political aspects Privat 
ownership of land to the maximum ordered by law, i 
guaranteed by the constitution. This principle is respecte 
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‘is law. However, the classical form of ownership 
rwent a change in this law in so far as the social 
nity directs the owner as to the way in which he 
uld cultivate the land he possess. This modification of 
right of ownership is based on the fact that land, as a 
ive factor for agricultural production and nutrition, is 
mon possession sui generis, and that the society is vitally 
eat in achieving the most rational exploitation of this 
ion. The economic interest of the owner of the land 
‘fully respected, since the increase in income through proper 
more intensive cultivation of land is of benefit to him. 
From the point of view of Yugoslavia’s economic develop- 
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[ook Review 


HE well-known periodical on social affairs, ,,Our 
Real'ty“, has long been. well-known to Yugoslav 
saders, and from reactions abroad on articles appearing in 


is periodical, it can be seen that many institutions and 
rsous in other countries are interested in it, particularly in 
trent problems and theoretical discussions which contribute 
> the creative application of scientific socialism and the 
eneralizat: on of our experience. 


The periodical, which deals with legal-political and 
ome probleuss, does not do so from a narrow-practicistic, 
al-technical or economic-technical point of view, uor from 
4 standpoint of abstract, dogmatized categories, in which 
ould be included the rich experience of Yugoslav internal 
evelopment, and social development in the world. Believing 
fat only a free exchange of opinion and discuss’on supported 
facts can contribute to the solution of disputed questions, 
wd to the best solution of the problems imposed by practice, 
4 editorial board of ,Our Reality“ g’ves space to the 
itings of the widest circle of Yugoslav public workers. 


Many aspects of the struggle for putting into practice the 
togramme of the League of Yugoslav Communists in all fields 
- life, the problems which arise, the ways in which 

y are solved, and all actual or possible shortcomings are 

ted by the periodical from a wider, principled standpoint, 

hout descending to the level of daily practicism, but a'so 
tithout neglecting every-day reality. All important interna- 
fonal events on the political and economic plane are reflected 
t regular comments and reviews by eminent foreign political 
mmentators. Special attention is paid to the international 
rkers’ movement. A great number of comments, criticisms 
| reviews give a picture of many features of the present- 
- world — political, economic, cultural, artistic, ethical, 
‘esthetic, and so on. 


It is impossible to give a complete picture of the contents 
f the uumbers published this year in such a short review. 
Ve shall mention only some of the most important articles 
chronological order. In the article ,On an Aspect of 
telations between the League of Yugoslav Communist and 
e International Workers’ Movement“, Dr. Ales Bebler 
plained how the League, in its most difficult days, had 
filled its international obligations to the world workers’ 
ovement, Dr. Veljko Koraé dealt with the problem of the 


ment, the passing of this law represents a great event. By 
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introducing more intensive cultivation in agriculture, Yugo— 
slavia will be in a position to meet all home demands both 
in food and other agricultural products. On that basis, one 
can expect the development of the food processing industry 
and allied industries on a large scale in Yugoslavia, especially 
the industry for the production of various agricultural require- 
ments (agricultural machines and tools, artificial fertilizer, 
means for crop protection, etc.). It is of no less importance 
that the increased agricultural output will enable Yugos'avia 
to appear on foreign markets as an exporter of significant 
quantities of agricultural products. 


»NASA STVARNOST« (»OUR REALITY<«) 
| (a review of the 9 numbers published this year) 


freeing of the personality in the light of socialist principles. 
Dr. Mirko Perovié contributed ,Illustrations on the Theme of - 
Modern Revisionism“. Janez Stanovnik, in his article ,,Statistics 
in the Service of Political Propaganda“, analyzed present-day 
Systems of Statistical services and showed the possibilities of 
misusing statistical data, as well as some examples of such 
misuse in the fight against certain countries. ,,Business Co- 
operation” is an article in which Liubisav Markovié dealt with 
problems of integration and the ways of harmonizing the work 
of enterprises under conditions of workers’ management. Zdrav- 
ko Vukovié wrote about cultural, educational and recreative life 
in the communes, and Sreten Bijelié on ,Characteristics of big 
Towns“ as a phenomenon of modern civilization. This is the 
first attempt made in this country to treat that problem 
sociologically, with all the characteristics which derive from 
our socio-economic system and the administrative-political 
organization of our system of government. ,The Aims and 
Achievements of the Reform of the Educational System“, by 
Dragoslav Miéunovié, is a concise survey of results to date, 
and the prospects and hopes which are founded in this great 
endeavour. Branko M'jovié contributed ,The Main Character- 
istics of Our Monetary-Credit System“, and Dr. Ivanka Srnic 
published her study on ,The Theory and Practice of Economic 
Representations in the world“, B. J. Borojevié in his article 
»lhe Cold War“ explains its political, economic and psycholog- 
ical consequences and its application aga‘nst Yugoslavia. Dr. 
Najdan Pasié wrote on ,Some Social-Democratic interpretations 
of the LYC Programme“, Zoran Jovanovié on ,,Co-operation in 
Industry“ aud ,Results of a Correct Policy“ (about agriculture). 
Radoiau Teodosié on ,,The Latest Educational Reform in the 
USSR“, Dr. Mihailo Markovié on ,,Science and Ideology“, Dr. 
Adolf Dragitevié on ,The Law of Equilibrium in the Transition- 
al Period“, Dr. Milo§ Samardzija on ,The Question of a 
Programme for and Books on Political Economy“, and Dr, 
Radomir. Lukié , About Relations Between Historical Materialism 
and Sociology“. 


Iu his ,Study of a Modern State“, Milentije Popovié not 
only treats this phenomenon in a methodical way, but also 
points to the essential differences between certain modern 
states ,of the same type“, and to the insufficiency of the 
earlier criteria for the classification of states into separate 
groups. This study is part of a discussion, organized by the 


lustitute for Social. Sciences and-the periodical Our’ Reality“, 
and will be published in the following numbers of the periodical. 
On the basis of data and some new theories, Dr. Najdan Pasic, 
in his article ,The Forms of Ownership and Management in 
the Economy“, deals with a problem which was the subject of 
some of his earlier studies. Dr. Mihailo Popovié discussed ,,Tie 
Sociological Study of Social Conflicts of National and Interna- 
_ tional Proportions”. 

In order to mark the jubilee of the LYC, the periodical 
has published in succession excerpts from pre-war Marxist 
writers. In the April jubilee number, Hasan Brki¢é describes 
»The Revolutionary Road of the Party“; in his article ,Marxism 
in the History of Yugoslav Communism“; Punisa Perovic gave 
a concise and clear picture of the penetration and spread of 
Marxist ideas in our country; in the article ,On Socialist 
Democracy in the Conceptions and Revolutionary Practice of 
“the LYC”, Dr. Najdan Pagié dealt with the problem which is 
the essence of our social system; Tanasije Mladenovic wrote 
on ,The Genesis of the Programme of the LYC“; Nusret 
Seferovié published in a couple of numbers ,,Sketches of Some 
Trends and Problems of Progressive and Marxist Thought in 
the Period from 1929 to 1941“, under the general title 
»Between Dictatorship and War“, and Eleonora Micunoviéé 
wrote on pioneers of Yugoslav Marxist aesthetics. 

The reputation of the periodical, confirmed also by this 
list of articles, as well by the high professional and theoretical 
level of its contributors, guarantees that readers will find in 
»Our Reality“ a great number of questions and answers which 
ave of general interest, and which also, precisely because of 
that, concern the life and interests of every individual. 


Official Statements 


Yugoslav Atitude on “ 


October 2. 


The visit of N. Khrushchev to the USA. 
‘— ,Before and during the visit of N. Khrushchev to the USA 
the most complete support was given to this significant event 
from the Yugoslav side. The statement published affirms that 
the visit of Khrushchev to the USA was positive and useful. 
The visit helped to improve the international atmosphere and 
increased the justified expectations of the peoples that the 
cold-war policies will be abandoned and a more constructive 
method adopted in solving international problems and disputes. 
The statement suggests some concrete steps in this direction 
for the coming period of discussions, which can be considered 
"as a sign of a realistic approach to the question of restoring 
international relations. We consider it significant that the two 
leaders have stressed the priority of the question of disarma- 
ment, and we are encouraged by the fact that this key problem 
_ of the international community has been discussed at the same 
time, in a Similiar way in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. The fact that an agreement has been reached to 
renew negotiations on Berlin is also significant. The statement 
also deals with some questions from the field of relations 
between the USSR and USA from the standpoint of their 
improvement. It is to be expected that the progress in this 
direction will also have a favourable effect on the relations of 
these states with the other countries, which would contribute 
to the strengthening of co-operation among all nations and the 
safe-guarding of world peace. 


The reply of the Algerian Government. 
— Answering a question on how the reply of the provisional 
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spokesman of the Secretariat of State for Foreign Affairs said . 
Aigerian war will soon have lasted five yea 


war, since they are already very well known, and the world 
public has recently been giving special attention to . this 
probem. The question of Algeria is on the Agenda of thep 
United Nations General Assembly. The President of the Frenc 
Republic, General De Gaulle, made public the standpoint off} 
France on the Algerian problem in his declaration of Sept. 
16th. The provisional government of Algeria, as the true, 
competent representative of the other side, voiced its opinion 
in its reply of Sept. 28th. Therefore, this moment seems to be. 
one of extraordinary significance in the efforts being made 
towards achieving a just political solution of this question, 
which it is possible to realise by way of negotiations betweem 
the parties. The constructive answer of the provisional Algerian! 
government offers real possibilities in this respect. 


The possibility of President Tito’s visit} 
to the USA. »During the recent talks between US) 
Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Benson, and The Président off 
the Republic, the question of President Tito’s visit to the USA’ 
was discussed in principle, and the public has been given 
detailed information about it. It is clear from the information 
that there was no discussion of a definite date for a visit As 
for an eventual visit by President Eisenhower to Yugoslavia, 
We can repeat our earlier statement that the position of the 
Yugoslav government is that President Eisenhower would be a) 
welcome guest in Yugoslavia. 


The statement of Herr Kraisky. The 
official spokesman of the Secretariat of State for Foreign Affairs } 
was then asked to comment on the statement made by the 
Austrian Foreign Secretary, Herr Kraisky, on the Yugoslav 
national minority in Austria and a part of his statement con- 
cerning Austrian property in Yugoslavia. ,The Austrian 
Foreign Secretary, Herr Kraisky, after his return to Vienna 
from UNO Assembly, made a statement in which, among other 
things. he expressed hope for successful talks on the problem’ 
of the Yugoslav national minority in Austria, and especially 
stressed the desire of the Austrian government to ,,achieve the 
best possible solution. From our part, we can only welcome 
this statement, hoping that it marks an improvement of the 
conditions for common efforts by our two countries to remove 
the obstacles which hinder better development of our mutual 
relations. Starting from this point, we are now, as before, ready | 
to do everything necessary to contribute to the removal of | 
misunderstanding, the basic reason for which is the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs concerning our national minority in 
Austria. Positive changes in this field would undoubtedly 

provide a strong impetus for solving other questions in the 
direction of developing good-neighbour and friendly relations 
between our two coutries. We would have nothing in particu— 
lar to say about the part of the statement concerning Austrian 
Property in Yugoslavia. As for the Austrian Foreign Secretary's: 
speech in the UN Assembly, in which he touched on the question 
of the Austrian minority in Southern Tyrol, we can say that 
the standpoint of Yugoslavia on the aspirations of the national 
minorities is already known. This standpoint has been proved’ 
many times in our practice in relations with the national 
minorities in Yugoslavia. We completely agree with Herr 
Kraisky’s statement in Vienna, in which he said ,What we 
(i. e. in Austria) demand for our minority in other states, os 
also be valid for national minorities in our country G. e. 
Austria)“, said the spokesman of the Secretariat of State foe 
Foreign Affairs. | 


mt tvacks! of “ther. Re Or Chita. During the 
celebrations of the 10th anniversary of the P. R. of China in. 
speeches and articles or the Chinese leaders, as well as in th 
Chinese press a new wave of attacks against the FPRY occurr 


i amohlet eaeeied The True Face of Tito's. Contemporary 
ie in which Yugoslavia was exposed to harh attacks 
slanders was recently published in Peking. »What is the 
Dlitical meaning of this?“ was 
fresponderis. ,,Frem the standpoint of the policy of peace 
‘ad international: responsibility, and from the standpoint of 
= and human ethics, this Chinese practice is nonsensical. 
one should seek a political meaning in the Chinese attacks 
w slanders against Yugoslavia and its leadership, it could be 
‘ond in hindering of nocmal relations between the states, 
“citement of hatred between nations and the increasing inter- 
tional tension. All this can only be classified as cold-war 
‘licy, which in this case is neither better or worse than other 
‘anifestations of this policy in other domains. The fact that 
¢ Chinese cold war is waged for so-called ideological neasons 
tes not change things much. At the same time, statements arc 
fade in China welcoming the present efforts to eaze interna- 
onal tension, and this can hardly be regarded otherwise than 
_ a discrepancy between words and deeds, was the answer. 


Ibanian attitude. — Replying to a question as to 
hether the Albanian government had answered an earlier 
atement by the spokesman of the State Secretariat for 
sreion Affairs in which he said that it was the wish of the 
sgoslav government to have good relations with Albania and 
at the appointment of a new Yugoslav envoy would follow, 
‘e State Secretariat’s spokesman said: ,,Since then the highest 
fate and party leaders of Albania i e. Prime Minister 
lechu, Vice-Premier Kelezi, and the Political and Organisa- 
onal Secretaries of the Albanian Worker's Party Enver Hoxha 
id Hisni Kapo, and others, have made series of violent and 
ilgar attacks on Yugoslavia and its leadership both in the 
mntry and abroad, I think that any comment is superfluous. 
t the end of the conference the correspondent of the ,.New 
hina News Agency“ asked the spokesman of the State 
cretariat for Foreign Affairs if he agreed with the attacks 
ade by the Yugoslav press on China in connection with the 
no-Indian border dispute, and the Eighth Plenary Session of 
e Communist party of China. The spokesman of the State 
cretariat for Foreign Affairs answered that there had been no 
tacks in the Yugoslav press, the news was only reprinted. 
s for the Sino-Indian border dispute, he said, that Yugo- 
avia welcomed the efforts of the Indian Government aud 
yuld welcome any others, regardless of the side from which 
ey came, as long as they were intended to bring about a 
lution of the border dispute between China amd India by 
aceful means, through negotiations. As for the Eighth 
enary Session of the Communist Party of China, the Yugoslav 
ess had only reprinted the data published in the Chinese 
ess, and the data and corrections of figures given during 
=e Session had not been invented in Yugoslavia“. 


(Extracts from the News Conference held by the 
Official Spokesman of the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs on October 2). 


ews in brief 


CREASE OF NATIONAL INCOME 


A marked increase in the national income in Yugoslavia 
expected this year. According to current estimates, the na- 
nal income will rise by 16 to 17 per cent, thus setting an 
time post-war record (with the exception of 1957). Thus 
scess was due fo the even and sustained growth of produc- 
n in all spheres, particularly industry (6—7 per cent) and 
ticulture (6 per cent), as well as building and construction, 
ere an exceptionally strong rise in productivity was noted 
$ year. 


the question of the 
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RISE OF INDUSTRIAL EXPORTS 


The statistical data available. for January—August 1959 
indicate substantial gains in the sector of industrial exports. 
It is expected that by the end of the year the actual volume 
of industrial exports will be 20 per cent hicher then im 1958. 
For the time being this increase amounts to about 17 per cent. 
The share of agricultural exports will be particularly notable 
during the fourth quarter of the year 


INDIVIDUAL SPENDING AND CONSLIIMPTION 


An appreciable increase in personal expenditure and con~ 
sumption was recorded during the Janwacy—August period 
this year. The wage and salary funds were augmented by 
about 30 per cent, while employment increased by approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. Proportionately, this increase corresponds 
to the targets set for a two-year period by the five-year plan. 


REDUCTION OF IMPORTS 


According to statistical data, Yugoslav imports were re- 
duced by about 6.7 billion dinars during January—August this 
year, as compared with the same period of 1958. This success 
was accomplished primarily by the reduction of imports of 
industrial goods, as many of these articles are now being 
manufactured by Yugoslav factories. The reduction of im- 
forts will contribute to the gradual elimination of the ba- 
lance of payments deficit, this being the fundamental aim 
of the Yugoslav long-term plan of economic development. 


ASRPORT CONSTRUCTION 


According to the current programme for the development 
of Yugoslav air transport, the Yugoslav airways will get nine 
airports with concrete paved runways by 1966. The up-to- 
date equipment and installations at the airports will make 
regular services possible, even in bad weather, as weel as 
night flights, landings and take-offs. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 


According to a decision of the Federal Executive Council 
submitted for approval to the Federal People’s Assembly, a 
total 1,440 million dinars were earmarked for the installation 
of new generator units, with a capacity of 56.6 MW, in 
existing power plants and for the construction of new thermo- 
electric plants with a total capacity of 108 MW. The con- 
struction of a transmission network to carry electric power 
from the new hydro- and thermo-electric stations to the con- 
sumer centres will also be financed from these funds. 


RECORD MAIZE CROP 

An average wheat yield of 25.9 metric centners ee 
hectare was obtained in Voivodina, the most fertile region 
of Yugoslavia, this year. Total production amounted to 
129,000 waggon loads or 64,000 waggon loads more than 
the annual average during the past ten years. An averaze 
yield of 38 metvic centners of maize per hectare is expected, 
that is, over 240,000 waggon loads, thus exceeding average 
for the past five years by 130,000 waggon loads. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


NEW AGREEMENTS WITH FRANCE. — The Franco-Yugoslav 
economic negotiations conducted in Beograd from Sept. 15th 
to 29th were completed with the signing of three economic 
instruments: Agreement on the exchange of goods for the 
period from Oct. 1st to Sept. 30th, 1960, the Additional 


‘Protocol on the Agreement on Exchanges and the Separate 
- Agreement on direct trading between Yugoslavia and overseas 
territories — members of the French Community. Under the 


new egreements, the structure of exchanges remained mainly’ 
the same, but with improvements in the ratio of Yugoslav ~ 


- exports to France by the inclusion on the goods list of some 
industrial products The Additional protocol provides for 
increased consignments of certain articles for both sides. A 
“separate agreement about direct trading between Yugoslavia 
and overseas territories — members of the French Community 
provides for Yugoslav export to these countries to the amount 
of 1,5 million dollars. This is of significance for the Yugoslav 
economy, opening up new markets to Yugoslavia where she 
can, in the future, act without French mediation. 


CONVENTION ON FRONTIER RAILWAY TRAFFIC WITH 
ITALY. —Peko Dapéevicé, member of the Federal Executive 
Council and Secretary for Transport and Communications, 
visited Italy from Oct. 2nd to 9th, as the guest of the 
‘Italian Minister of Transport Armando Angellini. During his 
stay, Peko Daptevi¢ toured several railway equipment 
factories as well as firms producing transport vehicles. During 
his stay in Rome, Peko Daptevié and the Italian Minister 
of Transport Armando Angellini signed a convention on 
frontier railway traffic which is to regulate the opening of 
the new crossing points in this sector. The implementation of 
this convention will be favourably reflected in a further 
expansion of economic relations between the two countries, 
and especially in the short cross-border traffic, 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN YUGOSLAVIA AND 
BULGARIA. — Trade negotiations between the government 
delegations of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria took place in Sofia 
from Sept. 14th to Oct. 6th. At the end of the negotiations, 
the three-year Agreement on goods exchanges for the period 
1960—62, the Protocol on the exchange of goods and services 
in 1960, and the Protocol on the Session of the Mixed 
Commission which considered the fulfilment of goods exchanges 
in 1959 were signed. The documents were signed by the 
Minister Plenipotentiary in the Secretariat of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Milos Lalovi¢, and the Assistant Minister for Foreign 
Trade of Bulgaria, Mihail Paskaljev. During the talks the 
basic trends for the development of goods exchanges in the 
course of the next three years were laid down Yugoslavia 
will export machines and equipment, vehicles, steel sheeting 
and bars, various metal products etc to Bulgaria, and will 
import among other articles oil, sugar, coffee, pigs, cotton 
fabric, various seeds etc. 


PROTOCOL ON GOODS EXCHANGES WITH POLAND. -— 
The Protocol on goods exchanges for 1960 between Yugosla- 
via, and Poland was signed in Warsaw on Oct. 8th. The 
Protocol provides for exchanges to the value of 60 million 
dollars in both directions. Under the Protocol, Yugoslavia 
will export to Poland among other items various ores and 
metals, agricultural food products and industrial products, 
such as machines, and will import steel sheeting and bars, 
‘coke, machines, chemicals, etc. 


EXTENSION OF VALIDITY OF THE COMMERCIAL 
_ AGREEMENT WITH WEST GERMANY. — Agreement has 
been reached between the Governments of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia and the Government of the German 
Federal Republic to extend the validity of the existing trade 
agreement. With the extension of the agreement, the goods 
exchanges between the two countries are regulated until June, 
30th, 1960. 


_ THE: YUGOSLAV TRADE DELEGATION IN DENMARK. -- 


A Yugoslav trade delegation left for Copenhagen on Oct. 9th 
headed by the Secretary of the Federal Board of Foreign Trade, 
Milan Aleksié. The delegation will negotiate the conclusion of 
_ a new trade agreement with Denmark. Trade relations between 
Yugoslavia and Denmark are now regulated by the agreement 


ea -O8 1947, which was continuously renewed, In 1957 a Protocol] 
- on goods exchanges was concluded, the validity of which 
expired at the end of last month. 


against 239 million in 1957). This great advance was due to 
the export of ships which made up last year half the total 
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Yugoslav exports to 
Denmark reached a record level last year (408 million dinars, 


value of Yugoslav. exports to that country. It is considered 
there are additional possibilities for increasing Yugoslav exports 
to Denmark and that they can soon reach the amount of 600: 
to 800 million dinars per year. During the negotiations in 
Copenhagen, the conditions which would, in the coming 
contract period, make possible the broadening of co-operation 
— equally useful to both national economies, will be considered. 


YUGOSLAV ECONOMIC DELEGATION IN WARSAW. — A 
Yugoslav economic delegation left for Warsaw on Oct. 10th, 
headed by the Vice-President of the Federal Executive Council, 
Mijalko Todorovié. The delegation will take part in the third 
regular session of the Yugoslay-Polish committee for economic 
co-operation. 


BROADENING OF THE ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE UAR. — A Yugoslav trade delegation arrived in Cairo on 
Oct. 10th to conduct talks on expanding economic co- 
operation between the two countries and in particular on the’ 
conclusion of long-term agreements for some products. During 
the talks, the possibilities of long-term agreements with UAR 
on deliveries of some products such as oil, phosphates and 
manganese will be considered. .Yugoslavia would be able to 
export industrial equipment on the same basis. 


POSSIBILITIES OF EXPORTS TO CUBA. — The member of 
the. Executive Committee of the Confederation of Labour of 
Cuba, Jesus Soto Dias, arrived in Belgrade on Oct. 10th at 
the head of an economic delegation of the Cuban Government. 
The delegation is to get acquainted with the export possibilities 
of the Yugoslav textile, textile machinery and chemicals for 
textile industries. : 


Meetings and Talks 


Svetozar Vukmanovié leaves for Latin 
America. — Svetozar Vukmanovié, President of the Cen- 
tral Council of the Yugoslav Trade Unions, left for Chile om 
October 3rd. Vukmanovié will represent the Federal Council 
of the Socialist Alliance at the Congress of the Chilean So- 
cialist Party, and visit some other Latin American countries! 
on this occasion. 


Yugoslav representatives visit new Cey- 
lonese Premier, — Federal Executive Council member 
Dr. Marjan Brecelj, who attended the funeral of the late 
Ceylonese Premier, Solomon Bandaranaike, on behalf of Presi- 
dent Josip Broz Tito and the Federal Executive Council, vi-| 
sited the new Ceylonese Premier Dahanayake. During the 
talks held on this occasion the new Ceylonese Premier express-| 
ed the wish for the further strengthening and promotion of 
the existing friendly relations and co-operation between Cey 
lon and Yugoslavia. x 


Soviet trade union functionaries in Be 

grad. — A delegation of the Central Committee of the Farm 
Workers Union of the USSR, headed by the Chairman of the 
Central Committee of this Union, Nyegurazdov, arrived it 
Belgrade on October 5th, on a one-week visit to Yugoslavia. 
The Soviet trade union delegation visited several state farms, 
co-operatives and food processing factories. { 


Belgian parliamentarians in Yugoslavia 
— A Belgian parliamentary delegation, headed by the Vi 


‘dent of the House’ of Representatives, Joseph Martell; 


ed in Yugoslavia on October sth. The Belgian parliament- 
ans will spend ten days in Yugoslavia as guests of the 
deral People’s Assembly. During their firts day in Bel- 
ade, the Belgian deputies had talks with Petar Stambolic, 
ssident of the Federal People’s Assembly and were also 
eived by President Josip Broz Tito. The guests of the 
Jeral People’s Assembly also visited several cities and 
tural centres in Serbia, 


ohammed Yammin in Beograd. — The Pre- 
ent of the National Planning Council of Indonesia and 
mber of President Sukarno’s cabinet, Dr. Mohammed Yam- 
1, arrived in Belgrade on October 10th. Dr Yammin will 
md ten days in Yugoslavia as the guest of Avdo Humo, 
airman of the Long-term Planning Committee of the Fe- 
al. Executive Council. The distinguished Indonesian guest 
s received by President Tito on October 12th. 


ternational Atom Agency mission vi- 
ts Yugoslavia. — A mission of the International 
ym Agency, headed by Dr. Harold Smith, Harvard Univer- 
/ expert on plant genetics and the biological effects of 
jation, arrived in Yugoslavia on October 12th. During 
ir one-week stay in Yugoslavia, the six-member mission 
| visit the nuclear research institutes and centres for the 
lication of nuclear energy in agriculture and medicine in 
srade, Vinéa, Zagreb and Ljubljana. The members of the 
sion will acquaint themselves with the scientific and tech- 
al achievements of our nuclear scientists and the results 
omplished in the development and peaceful application of 
lear energy. 


ironicle of Political Events 


tober 1 — The President of the Republic, Josip Broz Tito, 
and the Vice-President of the Federal Executive Coun- 
cil, Aleksandar Rankovié, visited the Beograd“ agri- 
cultural farm. ,Our country is now able to provide 
agriculture with more and more technical means“, said 
President Tito, congratulating the working collective 
on their application of new methods in production. 


ober 1 — Krste Crvenkovski, member of the Federal Exe- 
cutive Council gave a press conference during which 
he said that the system of advanced education in Yu- 
goslavia would be basically changed and that highly- 
qualified workers could obtain university education. 
The external studying of technical sciences and agri- 
culture would be opened to them and the decree of 
doctor of science would be conferred on those who 
Tealized several scientific theses. 


ober 2 — The Committee for organizational and admini- 

_ strative affairs of the Federal Council of the Federal 
People’s Assembly has considered the bill on social 
auditing of accounts and the legal proposal on the 
exploitation of arable land. 


ober 4 — The President of the Republic, Josip Broz Tito, 
_ sent a message on the occasion of Children’s Week, 
through the Council of the Societies for the Care of 
Children and Youth, in which he stressed that all 
_ possibilities should be used to create the most favour- 
: able conditions for the life and education of children. 


aber 8 — A session was held of the Managing Committee 
: of the Federal Board of Industry during which a draft 
3 of the Law on association in the economy was dis- 

cussed. The conclusion was reached that the Law 
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»RATKO PAVLOVIC“ 
GOTTON MILLS 


Industrija za preradu pamuka 
NIS — YUGOSLAVIA 


OUNDED in 1897 as a ,cotton processing 

work shop“, the ,,Ratko Pavlovié“ enterprise 
of Nis developed into a modern textile factory 
during the post-war period. It consists of a spinning 
mill, weaving mill and finishing plant. 

The products of the factory include cotton and 
viscose fibre fabrics, unfinished cotton cloth, dyed 
and printed cotton fabrics and men’s and women’s 
underwear, as well as various fabrics for women’s 
summer and winter dresses. 

Annual production averages about 12,000,000 
metres of cotton fabrics, which are both sold on the 
home market and exported. 

THE MAIN ITEMS MANUFACTURED ARE: 

TICKING, BED LINEN, DYED CLOTH, DYED 
POPLIN, CALICO, CRETONNE, — DELAINE. 
PRINTED VISCOSE FABRICS, DYED AND 
PRINTED FUSTIAN, AND PRINTED SCARVES 
AND. KERCHIEFS. 


The modern machines nake an up-to-date 
technological process possible, and the reasonable 
prices ensure the sale of these products both at 
home and abroad. 

The city of Ni’ where the factory is located 
is an important junction for international communi- 
cations, thus greatly facilitating business contacts — 
and activities. 

The ,Ratko Pavlovié“ factory has exported 
its products so far to the Near and Far East, Latin 

* America and Western Europe, and has won an 

enviable reputation for the quality of the goods 
delivered notwithstanding the strong competition 
encountered on these markets. 

The reliability of its products, competitive 
prices and prompt delivery have acquired regular 
customers for this factory on all markets throughout 
the world. 
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offered wide possibilities for association of economic 
organizations on a business basis, 


October 10 — President Tito sent a message to the youth 
of Yugoslavia on the occasion of the celebration of 
the 40th anniversary of the League of Communist 
Youth of Yugoslavia. 


Octcber 10 — A formal session of the Central Committce cf 
the People’s Youth of Yugoslavia, dedicated to the ce- 
lebration of the 40th anniversary of the League of 
Communist Youth of Yugoslavia and the League of 
Yugoslav Communists was held in Belgrade. The for- 
mal session was attended by the Secretary-General of 
the League of Communists, Josip Broz Tito, mcmbers 
of the Executive Cammittee of the League of Com- 
munists, and members of the Central Committee. The 
main speech on the 40-year struggle of the League of 
Communist Youth was made by the President of the 
Central Committee of the People’s Youth of Yuco- 
slavia, Mika Tripalo. A decision was passed to ereit 
a monument to the 7 secretaries of the League of the 
Communist Youth who had died. 


October 11 — A meeting to celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of the League of Yugoslav Communists and the Lea- 
sue of Communist Youth was held in Belgrade. It 
was attended by approximately 40 thousand young 
inhabitants of Belgrade. A former secretary of the 
League of the Communist Youth Rato Dugonjié, 
made speech in which he said that participation in the 
front ranks of the struggle for a socialist Yugoslavia 
was and still is the decision of our younger gene- 
rations. 


October 11 — On the occasion of the celebration of the 
Day of Uprising of the People of Macedonia. a section 
of the highway from Negotino on the Vardar to De- 
mir Kapija was opened for traffic. The formal meeting 
at Negotino was attended by approximately 40 thous- 
and people. The meeting was addressed by Milentije 
Popovic, member of the Federal Executive Council. 
and was also attended by Dr. V. Bakarié, President of 
the Assembly of Croatia and Ljupto Arsov, President 
of the Executive Council of Macedonia. 


October 12 — President Josip Broz Tito attended a meeting 
of the representatives of the people’s authority in Vcj- 
vodina at which the results achieved in farm  pro- 
duction this year were stated and the plans for the 

' further long-term development of agriculture in this 
region discussed. 


Diplomatic Diary 


October 3 — Franc Hotgevac, former Yugoslav Ambassador 
to P. R. Roumania was appointed Ambassador to P. 
R. Poland by a decree of the President of the Republic. 


October 6 — President Tito received Dejasmach Ahma Abra, 
Ethiopian Ambassador to Yugoslavia, at the Ambass- 
ador’s request. 


' October 8 — President Tito received the newly-eppointed 


Polish Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Alexander Maletsky, 
who presented his credentials. 


October 8 — President Tito received the retiring Austrian 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Walter Vodak, in a fare- 
well visit. 


“October 10 — President Tito received the members of 


of the Institute for International Problems in Buenos Ai 


agreed to establish normal diplomatic relations ; 
to appoint diplomatic representatives at the rank 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 


Belgian parliamentary delegation, led by the Vi 
- President of the House of Representatives, Joseph M 
tell, accompanied by the Belgian Ambassador to — 
goslavia, Robert Rothschild. 
October 10 — Viktor Repit, head of a Department of 
State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs was appoin 
the new Ambassador of Yugoslavia to Ethiopia, b 
decree of the President of the Republic, 
October 12 — President Josip Broz Tito received the new: 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
Venezuela, Enrico Gamtoma de Tovar, who prese 
his Letters of Credence on that occasion. 


Our New Contributors 


JORGE JULIO GRECO: Doctor of Jurisprudence and Dire 


LJUBISA ADAMOVIC: An economist and assistant at th 
lastitute for International Politics and Economy in Beograd. a 


DUSAN LOPANDIC: economist and publicist. Higher adv 
to the Central Union of Co-operatives of Yugosiavia. 
external professor in the Faculty of Economics in Sarajevo. — 
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